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Che Season's Greetings !] 


Though the world has been bathed in war for three years, may the blessings 
of God be with you and yours, and may He bring our boys safely home. 


As fits the holy Christmas birth, 

Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 

To men of gentle will. 


—Thackeray, The End of the Play 
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Are you an outlander? 


One person in four in the United 
States was “wandering from home” 
according to the United States Census 
for 1940. By “home” we mean the 
state in which he was born. (See 
Special Reports, June 1944, Series P.- 
44, No. 13, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census.) While the situation has 
changed markedly since 1940 the 
situation then is of significance to 
education. 

The District of Columbia contains 
the most “outlanders’’—at least six 
in ten having been born outside of 
the District. Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Alabama 
are relatively free of outsiders—only 
one in ten being from other states. 

Nevada is in the same class with 
the District of Columbia with six in 
ten of its 1940 residents originating 
in other states. California, Wyoming, 
Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Idaho, 
Colorado, and Florida all hover 
around the 50-50 mark. Montana and 
Oklahoma follow next with four out- 
landers to six native born. 

It is of interest to note the number 
of those born in a given state and liv- 
ing in 1940 in other states. Pennsyl- 
vania has been the most generous 
with 1.7 million of its sons and daugh- 
ters living in other states; Illinois is 
next with 1.6 million; then in order: 
New York, 1.4; Missouri, 1.3; Ohio, 
1.1; and Iowa, 1 million. 

Considered on the basis of geo- 
graphical regions, a majority of those 
who have migrated to the North- 
eastern states (i.e., Maine to Penn- 


sylvania) were born in the South; 
the largest proportion moving into 
the South and West were from the 
North Central states (i.e., Ohio to 
Minnesota and Kansas). 


Labor statistics 


In June 1944 the civilian labor 
force totaled 54 million. This total 
was a million less than in June 1943 
because of a decline in the number of 
men in civilian work. Of the June 
1944 total, 35.5 million were men 
and 18.5 million were women. One 
million were classified as unemployed. 

The occupational groups were: 16 
million in manufacturing, 9.5 million 
in agriculture, 6.9 million in trade, 
5.8 million in government service 
(federal, state, and local), 4.3 mil- 
lion in finance and miscellaneous, 3.7 
million in transportation and public 
utilities, 800 thousand in mining ; 695 
thousand in construction; the re- 
mainder are self-employed, domestic, 
or casual workers. 

Weekly earnings averaged (in 
May) as follows: manufacturing, 
$46; bituminous coal mining, $52; 
retail trade, $26; private building con- 
struction, $53. How do these rates 
compare with the average teacher’s 


salary ? 


Postwar youth training 


Should America’s youth be re- 
quired to undergo military training? 
This question is being hotly discussed 
in some quarters and quietly advanced 
in others. The merits of the question 
must have public consideration and 
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few groups have more at stake in the 
final answer, than educators. A con- 
tribution to the discussion is the 
forthcoming December issue of the 
NEA Research Bulletin. 

About 1300 superintendents of 
schools were asked whether or not 
the United States should in the post- 
war period prepare more effectively 
than in the past against, military ag- 
gression. Eighty-five percent said: 
“Yes.” But only 25 percent of the 
1300 believed that this preparation 
should take the form of compulsory 
military training and nothing else. 
Seventy-five percent thought that the 
nation could prepare itself through 
adequate youth education programs, 
including (so some thought) certain 
minimum military training elements. 
Sixty-one percent felt that the de- 
cision as to the military training 
should be postponed until after the 
present world war. 

The superintendents were asked 
next to assume that the nation had 
decided upon a general program of 
military training—what should it be 
like? Seventy-three percent said it 
should be compulsory ; 69 percent be- 
lieved a year of continuous training 
would be best; 94 percent insisted 
that the period of training should not 
interfere with high-school graduation ; 
nearly 80 percent would fix the date 
of induction at age eighteen or later. 

Since a number of persons have 
urged a year of national service, 
superintendents were asked to state 
what they thought might best be done 
under such a proposal. Sixty-two per- 
cent of the 1300 superintendents 
would limit such a program to boys; 
42 percent would limit the period to 
six months; 73 percent thought that 
national service projects could be 


handled best through federal camps; 
61 percent believed that useful public 
projects could be devised in their 
home communities for not more than 
half of those eligible; 88 percent felt 
that such a program might initiate a 
youth movement along totalitarian 
lines (12 percent were positive that 
such a danger existed). 

A third type of assumption was 
suggested, namely, a nationwide 
camping program. Sixty percent of 
the 1300 superintendents thought 
such camps would be best for the post 
high-school period ; 65 percent would 
limit the period to six months; 52 
percent would make health the center 
of emphasis, while 33 percent would 
stress work experience; 66 percent 
would assign the control to state 
agencies, preferably the state depart- 
ment of education ; 78 percent thought 
that such camps, if established, should 
be available for both bovs and girls but 
should not be coeducational and not 
compulsory for the girls. 


War costs 


Total federal expenditures for war 
purposes for the four fiscal years end- 
ing in 1940 through 1944 amounted 
to $199,900,000,000. To equal this 
sum would take forty years of the 
expenditures for public education pro- 
posed in the April NEA Research 
Bulletin. In the fiscal year ending 
June 1944 war expenditures amounted 
to $89,900,000,000—an amount nearly 
forty times the current annual ex- 
penditures for public elementary and 
secondary schools. 
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Courtesy and Manners 


The Officers of the Department, in planning the topics they would like to 
see discussed in the different issues of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL for 1944-45, were again unanimous in asking that the December 
bulletin stress the subject, “How to Teach Courtesy and Manners to the Chil- 
dren of Our Elementary Schools.” Our first thought about this vital character 
building subject was to go to the fountainhead—Mrs. Emily Post—ask how to 
start and what we should do. Then we wrote to eleven outstanding educators 
asking how they taught or thought this vital subject should be taught. All 
of their answers follow immediately and you will be interested as we were 
to see how they have reacted to the subject. 

Why not have a little cross-examination with yourself and see what you do 
in your school or schools in teaching this character habit? One’s manner, 
whether it be gay, whimsical, sprightly or cynical, melancholy, or indifferent, re- 
flects one’s attitude toward life. Such an attitude may become a habit or mark 
of temperament. It certainly does reveal one’s character. Good manners are the 
outward expression of our inward feelings of courtesy. It is in childhood that 
detailed rules for this polite behavior at table, at church, at school, on the 
streets, toward equals, inferiors or superiors, and toward adults, are more 
easily taught and it is then that these general ideals of behavior usually produce 
an internal and external perfection in character and its accomplishments.— 
Tue Eprror. 





Etiquette an Essentially Elemental Subject 


Emily Post 
Author of Etiquette: The Blue Book of Social Usage 


In the days of our forefathers, training in courteous deportment was given 
in pre-school days to every child born to gentle parents. In short, a gentle- 
man (or a lady) was the natural result of having had these “early advantages.” 

When they went to school these children continued to be marked in 
“promptness,” “neatness,” and “deportment,” but few if any directions were 
given for the latter in ordinary “day school.” In the “finishing schools” 
deportment, subdivided under a number of headings, shared with music and 
history of art in giving the finishing touch. 

In this present day’s emphasis on their utility, it is being proved that man- 
ners are much less a social trimming than a practical requirement—and one, 
moreover, that has been laid upon the doorstep of the elementary school. 

The present epidemic of bad behavior is naturally ascribed to the incom- 
petence of parents who failed to guide their children while they were little 
and guidable. In most cases this is probably true; but the real shortcoming of 
this present day is that home influence and training have been disrupted by 
the war. 
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The unrestrained freedom of undisciplined adolescents is accentuated by 
the fact that boys have lost the comradeship and girls the guidance of fathers 
now in the services. Boys and girls both are missing the care of their mothers 
who are doing war work, with the result that their behavior has become a 
problem for our schools—in particular for overcrowded public schools in the 
great cities. 

What these schools will—or can—do about it is a question to which only 
the rarest few are able to give the assuring answer. Most of them are handi- 
capped by losing many teachers to the war, leaving a cut-down staff at this 
time when there is a double need put on skill and character. And yet, the point 
that must be made at the present time—quite possibly for always—is that 
etiquette is inseparable from ethics and that both are fundamentals of educa- 
tion quite as important in every elementary school curriculum as history or 
mathematics. 

The qualifications necessary for a teacher of these subjects are far from 
easy to meet, since her own personality is the example of her teaching! The 
more the children admire her the more closely they will pattern themselves 
upon her. 

It is true that all of those who go to Sunday School or other church 
classes, or who belong to the Scouts or similar organizations, are given dis- 
ciplinary training in the moralities (ethics) and in behavior (etiquette). But 
to produce dependable results, this training has to be carried on through the 
other days of the week—which brings us back to the need for specially 
qualified teachers who devote their entire time to supervising such training. 

Where special behavior classes are held, it might be possible for an ex- 
pert teacher to teach in several schools every day—just as music and draw- 
ing teachers do. But whatever plan is made, training should begin in primary 
school. To acquire from earliest years the ability to do or say the right thing 
has a great advantage over information consciously learned later on. 

To illustrate this point, I want to quote part of a letter sent me several 
years ago by the Dean of a great technical school, who wrote me: 


Ordinarily it is taken for granted that the highest scholarship automatically 
wins the top job, but this is not quite true. It wins a job, of course, and a good one, 
but the job that holds out the best promise of opportunity is given to the student 
who has technical training plus—meaning by this an engaging personality and ac- 
complished manners that inspire confidence. 


The point that you, Mrs. Post, can help solve is how to give all students, no 
matter how lacking in home advantages, sufficient training in perfect behavior to 
make their technical training complete. 


In answering him, the only solution—when parents won’t, or don’t, know 
how—is to lay this problem on the doorstep of the primary schools, with the 
plea that they start with our youngest Americans to counteract our char- 
acteristic tendency to associate crudeness with strength, and to overlook the 
fact that lack of courtesy and social polish is actually a lack of an elementary 
branch of education. 
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Symbol of Neighborliness 
A. L. Crabb 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Good manners, with the implications they carry, compose the boundary 
line between what we refer to as “savagery” and what we refer to as “cul- 
ture.” This is a world in which there may be—no, in which there surely are 
warrantable degrees of isolationism. Within limits, one’s home is his castle, 
fortified and impregnable; one’s business is his business, so ordained by the 
laws of God and man ; one’s privacy is his inalienable right ; one’s right of per- 
sonal choice is guaranteed him, or else Democracy, a word filled with right- 
eous meaning, becomes hollow and mocking. But isolationism, carried to its 
ultimate, renders invalid the entire scale of values which men have set up, and 
by which they live. All of our values, beginning with the constitutional law 
of all values, the Ten Commandments, have a social base. Thou shalt not steal. 
Why not? Simply because your neighbor has the right to own. Honor thy 


father and mother is a solemn admonition tending toward the preservation of | 


the family as a social unit. 

We live together. It is the only way to live. Our neighbors and friends 
and kinspeople are with us all the time. Our paths are constantly crossing 
whether in the routines of friendly intercourse, or of trade, or of citizenship, 
The world is certainly with us, and if sometimes it seems too much so, there 
isn’t much we can do about it except to use it as an opportunity to spread 
whatever thought we have in our minds and whatever kindnesses and cheer 
we have in our spirits. 

Suppose you walk along the street and pass someone whom you do not 
know. You are a bit preoccupied with thoughts related to the ration board 
and so no word of greeting is passed between you. It may be, in a mystical 
sort of way, that you have some effect upon each other. Even so, it would 
be too vague to arouse any concern whatever. But suppose you say “Good 
morning” in your cheeriest voice, and let the timing of your glance be 
slightly more ample and less impersonal; the results are likely to be much 
better. The whole matter of friendliness among nations is merely an ex- 
tension of such gestures as a cheery “Good morning.” 

The purpose of good manners is to promote friendliness and reduce fric- 
tion when people meet on the street, or in the home, or store, or school, or on 
a bus or train, or anywhere. It is to acknowledge both awareness and ac- 
ceptance of the rights of others. It is an agreement with the doctrine of brother- 
hood. It points to all of those manifold things we mean when we use the 
word Democracy. 

It is the obligation of everyone to contribute, physically and mentally, to 
the comfort of anyone with whom he has contact. For instance, he must 
not unnecessarily crowd one or thrust him aside for a preferred position. If 
he perchance accidentally bumps into one, he can surely do no less than 
recite as graciously as possible the ritual of the civilized person, “Excuse me, 
please.” That formula says, in effect, J have violated your rights. I recognize 
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them as your rights and am aware of my offense. I wish therefore to make 
reparation according to the established techniques of my kind. But the bump- 
and-keep-going fellow is of a different sort. A part of him at least has not 
yet made its escape from savagery. At least a part of him has achieved neither 
the substance nor the symbols of civilization. 

We assume that gratitude is an emotion whose primitive manifestations 
are much older than any modern refinements in man’s behavior. Ab, the 
Cave Man, was “grateful” doubtless in his own peculiar way for any favors 
showed him by his fellows. There is no record as to how he manifested his 
“gratitude,” though it could have been by bumping off with a stone club the 
favorer’s pet enemy. At any rate, from such a lowly beginning “gratitude” 
by long slow process has developed into one of humanity’s most precious emo- 
tions whose proper expression is required of all who have evolved into any 
degree of culture. In fact, thank you has become one of the pillars of the temple 
of culture. 

Tact is definitely one phase of good manners. It is the performance of 
the right act, and particularly the use of the right speech, at the right moment. 
The bedside manner of the physician belongs in the category of tact. In the 
ordinary routines of speech there exists always the possibility of saying the 
pleasingly right thing, the offensively wrong thing, as well as an almost 
infinite number of in-betweens. The wrong thing is the statement which 
unnecessarily penalizes someone present either directly or obliquely. The 
right thing is the statement or gesture which creates the maximum of good 
will. It is, then, one of the most imperative of social obligations for one 
to canvass the implications of any statement he is about to make. Of course 
varying degrees of sensitivity render this much more difficult for some in- 
dividuals than for others. But this cannot waive the obligation. Rudeness is 
allowed no one, regardless of how slowly his mind may move in assembling 
the total factors of a situation. There are times, to be sure, when direct state- 
ments—even those involving pain—are necessary, but they are outside the 
scope of this discussion. One of the most profound compulsions which society 
has devised for its members requires a constant scrutiny of the words one 
speaks and the actions one performs lest they offend unnecessarily. The co- 
hesive force of civilized society exists in the desire of its members not to 
offend but to help. If those two impulses were withdrawn, civilization would 
begin to fall apart. 

It, of course, has been necessary to formalize good manners, to reduce 
their expression to set phrase or performance, just as it has been necessary 
to reduce spelling to a precise form. This rigidity may sometimes become 
irksome, but it is well to remember that it was such regimentation that brought 
us out of chaos and keeps us out. If society requires rather fixed expressions 
in good manners, it also requires a very narrow range in spelling or in gram- 
mar. Society obviously has authority to make explicit demands in certain 
categories of behavior. In some departments observance of the letter of the 
law is very strengthening to its spirit. 

Pestalozzi was not the first one to perceive that expression may both clarify 
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and deepen impression. The Psalmist knew it and so, doubtless, did men of 
wisdom and vision long before him. It has an immediate application here, and 
especially in connection with young children. The phrases of good manners 
may become tedious and irksome to the young and, particularly, to the male 


young. It is, however, the inescapable obligation of every parent and teacher | 


to imbue their children with the spirit of good manners and to indoctrinate 
them in the prescribed forms of expression. 
The emotions of the young are easily aroused and most sensitive to guid- 


ance. It is extremely important that the tendency to a desirable emotion } 
such as gratitude, for instance, be developed as early as possible in children. | 
My biological advisers have not yet informed me whether the chicken or | 


the egg came first. Their delay hasn’t disturbed me. It is to me of no conse- 
quence nor is it important whether Ab bumped off his friend’s enemy and was 
straightway enveloped in a glow of gratitude for the service his friend had 
rendered, or whether he felt the glow first and used the club second. 

I am convinced that a child who says “thank you” has deepened and gen- 
eralized his feeling of gratitude and put into clearer outline his consciousness 
of its significance. In fact, he has taken a step toward citizenship in a social 
world. The child who uses the term please when asking for some desired per- 
mission is acknowledging the existence of authority in a world in which, with- 
out authority, there could not be freedom, in a world in which authority is 
just as vital to democracy as to tyranny. It is of paramount importance to in- 
doctrinate the child in the practice of recognizing and accepting the function 
of authority in a social world. Without doubt one of the most beneficent tech- 
niques in that indoctrination is vested in that gracious word, please. The 
child who uses the formula excuse me, is at least in a mechanical way acknowl- 
edging the rights of others. And there is the reassuring probability that the 
mechanics may- become infused with the warmth of the heart and the light 
of the mind. 

Human society has formulated its “manners” in wide array. There are 
the manners of eating, of visiting, of presenting, of meeting and greeting. There 
are the manners of conversation, of correspondence, of presiding—and on and 
on. All of these categories stem from man’s desire to be friendly with and 
helpful to his neighbor. In fact, they are the symbol of neighborliness. 





A Better Way of Living 
Raymon W. Eldridge 
Principal, Lawrence School, Brookline, Massachusetts 

We ought to be sure that we are all talking about the same things when 
we discuss practically and philosophically the terms, “courtesy” and “man- 
ners.” When one poncaers the dictionary or thesaurus to determine the qual- 
ities contained in these words, one cannot easily arrive at a simple under- 
standing of the desired outcomes. For example, the thesaurus gives thirty-one 


— 
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| direct synonyms for “courtesy,” from “amenity” to “suavity”; among its 
| recommendations for other similar words, it suggests “unctuousness.” Cer- 





tainly suavity and unctuousness are not guarantees of courtesy. 

Then, too, courtesy and manners change as the world’s manner of living 
changes. Some of the courtesies and manners of the Middle Ages would 
surely seem at least bizarre today. So perhaps the best we can do is to try to 
inculcate some degree of thoughtfulness, restraint, and service in the minds 
of our girls and boys—in the hope that they will make a better manner or way 
of living for themselves. 

In our school we have tried many things to create understandings ; some 
have succeeded, others have failed. Beyond the “daily dozen”—/lease; thank 
you; sir; Yes, Miss ; not interrupting ; not breaking through a group; 
opening and shutting doors; cleanliness; care of clothing; neatness of work— 
we have given attention to other phases of driving home “courtesy” and “man- 
ners.” 

Marshals. Seventh and eighth grade pupils, elected by their classmates, 
direct traffic, supervise lines at counters and the disposal of waste and used 
dishes in the cafeteria, usher at all assemblies to which parents are most 
cordially welcomed. They operate under parliamentary procedure, guided by 
a teacher, and have set up their own rules of procedure for all pupils. 

Hosts and Hostesses. Eighth grade pupils are appointed to take charge 
of the tables in the cafeteria and to act as leaders in the correct attitudes in 
talk, neatness, and mutual consideration. Their guide of conduct is a sheet of 
directions drawn up by pupils. This group is also organized to meet together 
to discuss betterments of our situation. 

Courtesy Committee. Several years ago, a committee of our teachers drew 
up a brief report of the elementary courtesies on which all teachers might 
concentrate to the cumulative benefit of all in the school. 

New Pupils. Each new pupil is assigned to a classmate who knows our 
procedures, and for several days is given explanations of how and why things 
are done, and is escorted to all parts of the building to become familiar with 
locations. | 

Respect for Property. Lost articles are turned in at the office, and cared 
for by one of the eighth grade pupils (except money or lunch tickets, etc.) 
who visits each classroom at least once a month to find owners. Pupils have 
gradually come to respect the right of others to their own belongings. 

Dress Requirements. We try to stress continually the “business” attitude 
toward dress. Any artificial manner of dress, or over-dress, is not encour- 
aged; neither do we condone constant sloppiness. Cleanliness and choice of 
clothing appropriate for our “business” set our basic standard, just as such 
thoughtfulness would enter into father’s or mother’s business requirements. 

Pupil-conducted Program. The showing of slides or moving pictures, the 
introduction of speakers, the conduct of classroom meetings, the participa- 
tion in discussions are all based on the consideration of others and the realiza- 
tion of the social proprieties. 

School Creed. In order to stimulate interest in their way of living, eighth 
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grade pupils were invited to write a “creed” for the school. We felt that the 
winner had produced a statement that fitted our needs simply and effectively; 
fifteen years of hearing children say the creed has strengthened its meaning; 


I pledge my earnest effort to be helpful, courteous, and thoughtful, to play 
the game, to be industrious and clean, and to be loyal to my school. 


We have not thought that we were doing anything unusual; we wish we 
might do more. We offer these efforts as samples of what all schools are 
probably doing. 

Courtesy, manners, character training—call it what you will—it is all 
summed up in the phrase, a better way of living. 





Eight Basic Concepts for Guidance 


Thomas E. Pierce 
Director, Demonstration School, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 


Fundamental ideas or basic concepts which guide the planning of expe- 
riences to encourage the building of good habits of courtesy and manners 
in this school include: 

1. The term “educational program” is interpreted to mean the total set of 
experiences provided to children for learning. Planned and unplanned ex- 
periences are included in this broad interpretation of the program. 

2. The curriculum must be focused directly on our culture. The principles 
for planning the school experiences are to be found in the needs and problems 
of contemporary life. Education for democracy is concerned with living in 
the present culture and with the improvement of that culture in accordance 
with the principles and ideals of democracy. 

3. The controlling purpose of the educational program is to provide op- 
portunity for the maximum growth and development of the child as a unique 
person through rich, wholesome living. This can best be made possible by 
stimulating intelligent, purposeful inquiry and creative expression on the part 
of every child; by providing opportunities for every child to establish his 
standards of conduct, modes of behavior, habits, attitudes, knowledge, and 
interests in his own personal life pattern in a manner which is desirable in 
the society in which he lives ; by giving him the facilities for understanding his 
environment and for seeing himself as a part of his environment ; and by 
helping him to develop whatever skills he needs to insure the realization of 
the individual design for living. 

4. Each member of the school community exercises his right to maximum 
participation according to his interests, needs, and ability. A new member is 
carefully and courteously introduced to the group and accepted as a working 
member at once. Group endorsement and praise of work contribute to the 
building of a wholesome, pleasant atmosphere. 

5. In unity there is strength. The informal free atmosphere of the play- 
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ground is an ideal place for the teacher as a member of the group to guide 
the child in the development of such attitudes as fair play, give and take, 
cooperation, sportsmanship, and teamwork. Soon children learn that a similar 
behavior in the classroom makes for a more pleasant working atmosphere. 

6. Insight is fundamental to the practice of tolerance. Teachers work with 
children to get them to see what is in the lives of others which makes them 
behave as they do. An attempt is thus made to develop appreciation for differ- 
ing modes of acting and thinking. As a means of building a sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation of the Latin American people, their language 
is begun in the third year of this school. 

7. It is through human relationships that children feel security. The sin- 
cerity, patience, and politeness of the teacher doubtless have more to do with 
developing courtesy and thoughtfulness in the children than any other factor 
in the school. It is she who has the responsibility of blending the standards 
of behavior that will be endorsed and practiced by the group as a whole. The 
teacher strengthens the child’s feeling of security by building up his sense 
of adequacy. The school sees that the child has a wide variety of social situa- 
tions in which to develop adequacy. 

8. The school personnel in its environmental relationship is one of the 
strongest factors in the development of habits of courtesy. From the initial 
meeting of the group the teacher-pupil, pupil-teacher, and pupil-pupil rela- 
tionships must be desirable, positive, and wholesome in every interactive 
situation. After all, good manners and courtesy are interwoven with the child’s 
life experiences and are not to be taught as such. 





The Good Life 


Wayne T. Snyder 
Principal, Meservey and Seven Oaks Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


It was at the noon dismissal time, and I had paused in the corridor to talk 
for a minute with Grace, a seventh grade pupil. During this brief conversa- 
tion we were joined by another pupil, Jessie Mae, grade six and a close friend 
to Grace. I cannot remember the topic of this conversation but I shall long 
remember the lovely and adorable manners expressed by those two little ladies. 
As they turned to walk away arm in arm, Jessie Mae smiled ever so sweetly 
and interrogated, “Will you excuse us, Mr. Snyder ?” 

A distinguished adult visitor came to the building for the first time. A 
second grade lad whose hair hadn’t been shorn for many weeks and whose 
clothing looked the worse for wear, smiled broadly as he held the door 
open for the lady visitor and volunteered to direct her to the principal’s office, 
where he graciously and courteously introduced her to the principal. It goes 
without saying that this lady acquired a pleasant and friendly impression and 
attitude toward our school. 

The expressions of kindness and courtesy described in the preceding para- 
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graphs were not “veneer” nor were they results of coercion and regimenta- 
tion. They were exemplifications of the natural flow of gracious living. They 
were expressions from the innermost beings of those youthful personalities. 
Such actions and mannerisms were expressions of their true feelings which 
are gradually becoming ingrained in their souls. 

Courtesy and refined manners are expressions of deep and rich living re- 
gardless of whether they are manifested by children or by adults. However, 
it is quite possible for courteous mannerisms of adults to be only a “veneer.” 
A certain degree of courtesy can be produced by coercion and regimentation. 
This kind is in evidence in our military ranks. With children, however, polite- 
ness and consideration for others are true expressions of the heart. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that true politeness and pleasing mannerisms on the part of 
children must have a friendly and courteous environment for proper growth. 

Courteousness is learned and acquired. It must be nurtured. It must be 
specifically and definitely taught. It must be checked, and tested, and re- 
taught. Successful teachers will evaluate their progress in this phase of their 
teaching. They will diagnose and do remedial work in it because refined and 
desirable behavior is learned and consequently requires fine teaching for ac- 
ceptable results the same as does the teaching of subject matter. 

The democratic process in school administration and in teaching provides 
the basis for courteous and well-mannered living. An autocratic controlled 
school cannot hope to develop deep-seated and refined mannerisms. Kindness, 
sacrifice, loyalty and love, which go to make up courteous living, are the 
result of the ebb and flow of Christian experiences and democratic relation- 
ships between the teachers and the pupils. 





Precept and Practice of Good Manners 


Caroline C. Jourdan 
Principal, Ivy School, New Haven, Connecticut 


Realizing that there is a difference in the results obtained by precept and 
in practice, the elementary schools have become conscious of the need for 
practice. Prejudice, we are sure, is not innate but is acquired. Civic respon- 
sibility on the part of the pupil must include courtesy and good manners. 

For years our Junior Red Cross activities have fostered consideration for 
others. 

Our Safety Patrol, while organized primarily for the purpose of pre- 
venting accidents, does make pupils more thoughtful of others. Many occasions 
arise where matters of courtesy must be discussed and practiced. 

Assemblies are held regularly. To these parents usually come. Pupils are 
taught to welcome and aid all visitors, guiding them around the school and 
showing them all possible courtesies. Frequently the program is built around 
some features of good manners. 

Parent-Teacher Association meetings are held at three o’clock in the 
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afternoon. Older girls care for younger children whose parents are attending 
the meeting. Parents visit classrooms before the meeting time. Many pupils 
have an opportunity to learn the niceties of social intercourse in greeting and 
caring for these visitors. 

We have one Junior American Citizenship Club formed under the sponsor- 
ship of the Daughters of the American Revolution. Last year it entertained 
at a social gathering of the D.A.R. sponsors and some other guests, including 
school officials. The guests were entertained in a manner most commendable. 
Careful planning resulted in a most enjoyable afternoon for the guests and 
pupils too. This affair was held in school time. 

Every June we have our Annual Field Day and Intramural Baseball Games 
for pupils in Grades 4, 5 and 6. There are few better ways for providing op- 
portunities for fostering sportsmanship and audience behavior of a desirable 
nature. 

Courtesy of Speech is one of the objectives of every school. Tone is as im- 
portant as words. “Yes” is insisted upon rather than any of its substitutes. 
If the pupil knows an adult’s name, then we insist on “What, Miss ————— ?” 
“Yes, Mrs. —————,” or “No, Miss —————.”’ If the adult’s name is un- 
known, then “What, please?” “Yes, please,” or “No, please.” 


The small courtesies sweeten life; the greater ennoble it—Bovee. 





Vitalizing Character Training Through Example 
Roy E. Learned 


Principal, Washington School, Sacramento, California 


Children learn readily from example. When the Washington School be- 
came one of the most transient schools in our city, about a decade ago, we 
began to learn this truism by experience. 

As we set about to refine our techniques for registering and orienting 
an endless stream of incoming boys and girls so that they would quickly feel 
a sense of belonging, we made some important discoveries. We found it an 
almost hopeless task to teach certain standards of conduct such as courtesy, 
for example, to an ever-changing pupil personnel through systematic in- 
struction. On the other hand, we discovered a close relationship between our 
treatment of the new pupil during his first few hours with us and his subse- 
quent conduct. 

In the days when the teacher was able to organize her class thoroughly 
for the year’s work during the first week of school, we looked upon a late 
registrant as an intruder. Unconsciously we placed the blame on him and gave 
him a cool welcome. At every turn his acceptance into the class by both the 
teacher and the pupils was a painful process. Many a boy made his place on 
the playground only through a clever use of his fists. 

Happily, our procedure is very different today. From the moment the new 
child enters the office, whether alone or with a parent, he is treated with 
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the utmost deference by the clerk while registering him. The principal makes 
a special effort to find a few moments to chat informally with him. The re. 
ceiving teacher welcomes him warmly and turns him over to a reception com- 
mittee of classmates who are very thoughtful in putting him at ease. In 
brief, the new child is exposed to courtesy functioning on a high plane at the 
time when he is most receptive and appreciative of it. His natural response 
is one of courtesy which usually matches the courtesy he has enjoyed. 

We have also discovered that our efforts as adults to be courteous to new 
pupils has prompted us to be much more thoughtful of all our boys and girls; 
and they, in turn, have reflected our attitude. As the standards of our staff 


‘rise in social attitudes toward the youngsters, the pupils are improving in their 


conduct proportionately. Transiency, instead of being an unhappy burden 
to bear in these insecure days, has actually been responsible for our catching 
the secret of vitalizing character training through example. 





The Value of Good Technique 


Henrietta McKinsey 
Principal, Bunker Hill School, Ashtabula, Ohio 


In these days of stress and war-torn nerves, courtesy and manners seem 
ambiguous terms. With wages high for the illiterate and wages low for many 
educated workers, one cannot tell by raiment alone the cultured from the un- 
cultured, but when one notices the raucous voice on street and bus, unseemly 
actions in theater and hotel lobbies, the well-bred stand out with distinct 
paucity. 

Democracy means equal opportunity. If the schools do not teach that cour- 
tesy will pay greater dividends than any other trait which they can cultivate, 
then Democracy is lost in limbo. 

All teachers should feel the responsibility for the training of youth in mak- 
ing them helpful members of society. The teacher must be in the highest 
degree what he wishes his pupils to become. When teachers are turned out 
with degrees at a-dime-a-dozen rate, then it gives us pause for thought. Some 
teachers would not qualify if they could be seen outside the superintendent's 
office before employment. 

The spirit of service must characterize our actions. We must inculcate the 
idea of innate good will, of genuine sympathy and compassion for human- 
kind, and of sensitive dread of hurting anyone ; indeed, this would be a haven 
on this troubled planet. 

The Ten Commandments are full of excellent examples of courtesy. A 
person who honors his parents, who respects ownership, who does not indulge 
in slanderous gossip, has the foundation for good manners. A child is born 
mannerless ; hence manners, good or bad, are acquired by degrees throughout 
childhood, adolescence, and adult life. Good manners give one self-possession, 
charm, a pleasing appearance, and make it possible for one to appear at 
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ease and have poise in a social gathering. Good manners give one command 
and influence over his fellow men. 


Appearance, behavior, conversation, the way one looks, the way one 


acts, the way one talks—by these qualities people form their opinions of you. 
Unless we determine to become hermits and withdraw to some cave, we 


| cannot escape being a part of these patterns of human affairs. In school, church, 


home, office, or movie we are forever among our kind. Most of us enjoy 
that participation. We like our fellow creatures and our chief concern is how 
we can make these contacts with them as effective and agreeable as possible. 
We must realize that much of the satisfaction we derive from living depends 
upon our social behavior. Confucious said, “What you do not like when 
done to yourself, do not do to others.” 

An intelligent response must be made if you want to be considered a 
cultured and educated person. We Americans have so many things of which 
to be proud! We are most generous and good-natured, a happy nation of 
adventurous peoples, but we seem to be unintentionally a nation of people 
who lack the finer qualities of good breeding that our ancestors possessed. 
Could our schools be at fault in their haste to teach the multiplicity of things 
and yet fail to teach the Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments? 

It is evident that the way you sound has a definite effect upon sociability. 
Slovenly mispronunciation and careless grammar disregarded from radio 
to pulpit are exceedingly unpleasant to persons of education and taste. They 
dislike affectation and are bored by efforts of slangy smartness. 

Gentleness, tolerance, forgiveness, unselfishness are all indispensable to 
sociability—and one might add sincerity, understanding, consideration, 
humor, justice and kindness, the wish to give pleasure to others. The most 
desirable attitudes are of no avail if unaccompanied by a certain degree of 
proficiency in technique. We call these techniques “manners.” 





Courtesy__What It Means and What It Does 


Mrs. Margie Marsh Watson 
Principal, Charles B. Aycock School, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Many folks concerned with fostering a natural happy and meaningful life 
in elementary schools may ask, “To what extent can a school provide en- 
vironment and activities most conducive to such wholesome living together ?”’ 
Obviously, many factors contribute to any attempt at providing the incentive 
for children to live happily and successfully as a member of a large group. It 
is impossible to do more than mention a few of them here. 

In a talk to parents, Dean Gauss of Princeton University once said that 
he knew of only three things of whose value one could be certain in a world 
of such rapid change as ours: a sane mind, a sound body, and good manners. 
Certainly the implications of the effects of living together with a sense of 
consideration for others cannot be over-emphasized. It is significant that the 
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word courtesy is derived from the French word ceur, meaning “heart.” Ours 
is the task, then, of leading children to see that what we call good manners 
or courtesy implies acting upon friendly, understanding motives and reflects 
a genuine sense of consideration for others. 

Some of the ways in which this atmosphere of happy living together have 
proved practical in the Charles B. Aycock school are mentioned briefly 
here: 

Pupils must have an active participation in the life of the group before 
they feel any responsibility for its success. This applies particularly to such 


‘matters as receiving guests, maintaining a reasonable and orderly program, 


proper conduct in public meetings (including school assemblies) and social 
functions. Surely the school cafeteria affords one of the best and often most 
neglected opportunities for developing habits of thoughtfulness. 

Pupil committees or individual pupils are responsible for meeting, greeting, 
and presenting guest speakers and other visitors in our school. Practice in 
many of the so-called “social graces” is afforded in a very real way through 
this experience. 

Social dancing is taught as a regular part of the physical education pro- 
gram to all seventh grade pupils, giving them an opportunity to participate 
in wholesome recreation and specifically providing instruction in the correct 
manner of conducting oneself, proper technique in dancing, etc.—all of which 
make for self-confidence and the sense of belonging. 

Good taste in the matter of dress and personal appearance is stressed and 
the climax of this is the annual “Fashion Show,” which emphasizes correct 
clothes for various occasions. Good grooming is made a vital part of this ac- 
tivity. Posture is also given a place of emphasis. 

The physical aspects of a school do more than we sometimes realize toward 
providing the setting for gracious living. One second grade youngster ex- 
pressed it aptly when she confided that her room was “the nicest, easiest place 
to be pretty.” May the time soon come, then, when it will no longer bea 
high tribute when guests coming into our schools remark approvingly that 
“Tt doesn’t even look like a school.” 





The Teacher's Responsibility 


Frieda Herbst 
Principal, School No. 52, Indianapolis, Indiana 


“T have a period assigned to me to be used for the teaching of courtesy 
and good manners. Believe me, the children can use it for a study period. | 
won’t attempt to do anything about it.” Are these words, spoken by a senior 
high school teacher, indicative of despair’or of indifference to a problem 
which faces every school and community? 

Many other questions follow. Has the disregard for the ordinary cour- 
tesies of life which is so prevalent everywhere today become an accepted thing! 
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Is the public in general interested in doing anything about it? Should and 
can the schools attempt any remedy? Is there a change of emphasis regarding 
teacher responsibility ? 

Elementary teachers and principals are aware of these and many other 
aspects of the problem, and of how difficult the solution is, but the great 
intimacy that exists between teachers and pupils in elementary schools under 
existing conditions makes some attempt at a remedy necessary. 

With the opening of the présent school year a definite approach to the 
situation was made in our school. First of all, it was agreed that there needed 
to be a concerted effort made on the part of all teachers, and that some strik- 
ing activities were to be carried on that would bring the need for good man- 
ners into the consciousness of the children repeatedly. A few of the most flag- 
rant violations of good manners were attacked by all of the teachers at the 
same time. Dramatizations were carried out in assemblies; posters and pic- 
tures were made. Although the plan of having music played while children 
are entering the school building is not altogether desirable, it was tried and 
has proved to be a means of developing an attitude of respect. Group work, 
home room, and club discussion give opportunity for repeated emphasis. 

The teachers realize that these techniques are not new, but they are find- 
ing that the intensiveness of the program is having results. 

A committee of teachers is at work studying the factors in our present- 
day life which are affecting the manners of our children. The first meeting of 
the P.T.A. Study Group was devoted to a discussion on courtesy. The same 
group will continue to make a study of the effect of music, radio programs, and 
literature on the manners of children. 





The Principal’s Responsibility 
Eugene H. Herrington 


Principal, Ebert School, Denver, Colorado 


“As the principal, so the school.” I have been impressed many times by 
this reference. If the principal is insecure and works under a strain for fear 
of disapproval, or has an inferiority complex, his teachers are sure to reflect 
this strain. Strain and insecurity of teachers react on the children and they 
become tense and irritable. If the principal is soft and lax in supporting teachers 
in problems of discipline, his school soon shows it by this same course of 
reflection. If he is cross, formal, impersonal with teachers and pupils, this atti- 
tude is reflected in the attitudes of teachers and through them in the attitudes 
of the children. 

We often speak of the desirability for teachers to live normal lives; to 
live as human beings. The school principal, most of all, needs to live a normal 
life if he is to encourage normalcy in his faculty. So in this problem of courtesy 
and manners. If the pupils are to be trained as we would desire, if they are 
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to have right attitudes toward and appreciations of others, the principal must 
approach this problem through the inspiration of his teachers. 

As to method, I believe the teacher should become an opportunist in this 
respect ; should seize every opportunity to show the child in a concrete way 
the courteous thing to do. A positive treatment is to make favorable comments 
upon acts of courtesy when they occur. Opportunities for such teaching are 
sometimes created in artificial situations as in activity work, such as when the 
table is set and food is served or pretended to be served, thus calling for 
good manners. 

In discussing the problem with teachers, I find them almost unanimous 
in the opinion that we should take pains to recognize and support the re- 
ligious belief of the child by showing appreciation of the work of churches and 
Sunday School teachers. Support thus given unifies the child’s learning, 
letting him feel that what he learns in Bible School is appreciated in the day 
school; that these lessons in the “niceties” of life apply everywhere. For 
the children to know that the principal and teacher believe in the values of 
Sunday School and church is to give encouragement for the attainment of a 
better life. 

Since man, like other animals, is innately selfish, the consideration of others 
is a development associated with intelligence. To function when needed, acts 
of courtesy should become “second nature,” the result of habits well formed. 
Any organized effort, therefore, to teach children so to live must be through 
intelligent consideration of how to act and what to say. This must be accom- 
panied by sufficient practice in these good habits to fix them. 

The principal can attain these things in his school if he sets out to do so. 
First, he must consider his own acts of courtesy in dealing with his teachers 
and pupils. He cannot be gruff and cross to teachers, especially in the presence 
of pupils, and hope to gain this end. Second, he should make a conscious 
effort to have the faculty cooperate to this end. So much has been learned by 
children and practiced in their games of “Cops and Robbers” and “War,” 
that much careful and persistent teaching will be necessary if we are to offset 
these influences. 





Manners That Matter 


Ivan Booker 
Assistant Director of Research, NEA, Washington, D. C. 


If reading is a magic carpet which carries its owner to distant lands and 
gay adventure, good manners are his magic key to the treasure house of 
friendship. When we consider, therefore, the purposes of an elementary educa- 
tion, the things we want our boys and girls to acquire, perhaps most of us 
have paid far too little attention to the building of good manners as one of our 
basic goals. Organize the children’s experiences in terms of their interests 
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and abilities? By all means. Cultivate skill in the three R’s? To be sure. But 
with it all, let us not leave the final “m” off the curriculum—for manners 
really matter in every phase of human relationships. The much-traveled high- 
way of life, which is never smoothly surfaced, delivers many an unpleasant 
bump unless all of us cushion these for one another with the shock absorbers 
of good manners. 

Take stock, for a moment, of the people whose paths cross your own. 
There are some for whom only grudgingly will you do a favor, even though 
the task is neither unpleasant nor unreasonable. Others, with no apparent 
effort, can get you to do rather disagreeable things—and like it! What is the 
difference? Usually, nothing more nor less than a difference in manners. 


Two Types of Manners—From a furniture salesman or cabinet maker 
you have probably heard many times about the relative merits of furniture 
constructed of solid wood and that finished with veneer. Under favorable 
conditions, the latter may be quite as satisfactory as the former. Indeed some- 
times it has a more beautiful grain and a higher lustre than can be obtained 
in a piece of solid wood. But if the furniture must withstand hard wear or if 
it is going to be subjected to marked changes in temperature and humidity, 
the solid piece is always recommended. No matter what usage it receives, it 
can be refinished as long as it holds together. Its surface will neither wear 
through nor loosen and peel off. 

The same may be said of manners. Some are overlaid to cover up traits 
of personality and character which would not be particularly attractive if 
exposed. These are the manners learned “by the book”—perhaps letter per- 
fect—but lacking in depth and genuineness. The durable type, on the other 
hand, are the manners which dare to expose the true grain of character be- 
cause it is essentially sound. As faithfully as a mirror, they reflect the genuine 
kindliness, interest, understanding, and unselfishness which are essential in- 
gredients of manners that wear. Perhaps beauty is only skin deep; but in 
building good manners, a little thicker coating is here recommended. 

Does that mean that the school should ignore the rules of etiquette— 
make no attempt to teach correct “forms” of conduct? Not at all. Even the 
best piece of solid furniture is more attractive when vigorously and regularly 
polished. So, to continue the analogy, most people—including adults—would 
be the more attractive to their fellows if a bit more social polish were applied. 
Rules of conduct? Yes. Instruction from the book of etiquette? Surely. But 
seek first the foundations of good manners to which these rules of graciousness 
and propriety can be added. 


Building Specifications—Although rising from, and continually fed by, 
the wellsprings of unselfishness and kindliness, good manners assume the 
form of “habits”—habits of mind and attitude; habits of word and deed. Since 
manners are habits, therefore, they must be built according to the patterns 
of habit formation. You recall them: 

1. Proper motivation. The learner must somehow want very much to ac- 
quire the new habit. He must see the advantage of it for himself. He must 
want it enough to put forth a sincere effort to acquire it—even if the habit in- 
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volves nothing more than a courteous “Yes, Miss Jennings” to his teacher, 
or a “Thank you” regularly remembered. 

2. Knowledge of what-to-do, including a correct pattern or demonstration, 
This is quite as essential in learning good manners as in acquiring any other 


form of skill. Direct teaching of precepts, and more particularly teaching by} 


example, are therefore vital parts of the learning process. 


3. Practice. And more practice! And still more practice! In habit forma- . 


tion, the law of use plays a major role. 


4, Evaluation. The learner should have, and regularly use, a standard } 
against which to measure his own performance. Experiments have shown 


that practice alone may be futile except as the learner knows how well or how 
poorly he is doing, and which of his efforts take him nearer to his goal. 

5. Reasonable success and satisfaction from his efforts. The practice must 
bring a feeling of satisfaction and encouragement, or it will seldom be con- 
tinued to the point of habit formation. 

All these well-known rules are pertinent to the cultivation of good man- 
ners just as they would be if the youngster were trying to develop some routine 
motor skill. 

Perhaps more important than these laws of habit formation is the simple 
fact that good manners, like character traits in general, are “caught” rather 
than “taught.” Manners, good and poor, are contagious—yes, highly in- 
fectious. If we would have the child be courteous to his fellows and to us, we 
must not forget to be courteous in all our dealings with him. If we expect 
thoughtfulness, tolerance, fair play, unselfishness, kindliness, and similar ex- 
pressions of good manners from the child, these same qualities must char- 
acterize our behavior toward him—and toward all other people when he is 
present to observe. Nowhere is the result more certain than in connection 
with behavior patterns, that the child will look at us—his parents and his 
teachers—and will say, “What you are speaks so loudly that I cannot hear 
what you say.” If the children with whom we deal shock us with their un- 
disciplined and thoughtless behavior, let’s look for the cause—beginning with 
the looking glass! 

On occasion, there may be need for a special class or several special 
classes of direct instruction on a particular kind of correct behavior. By and 
large, however, good manners will not be taught in a “manners class.” In- 
stead, they will be taught and practiced at all times and under all conditions— 
in the schoolroom and out of it, week in and week out. 

The Building Contractors—The implication has been made—rather 
clearly it is hoped—that the elementary school has a genuine responsibility for 
building good manners in its pupils. This obligation is real and inescapable, 
though all too frequently neglected at least in part. The school is not the sole 
contractor, however, to do this important job of building. The home, too, 
is responsible, and every community agency which is concerned with the guid- 
ance and supervision of boys and girls—the church, scout troops, YMCA, 
YWCA, and so on. No one agency can do the job alone with maximum suc- 
cess. Each can make its contribution ; none can relax its efforts on the ground 
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that another is falling down on the job and making its own work futile. No 
matter what the home is or is not doing to cultivate good manners, the 
school must continue its efforts—or vice versa. But for best results the home, 
school, church, and other community agencies all must recognize and meet 
their respective obligations. Is your school “manners conscious”? Has it done 
anything to enlist the cooperation and best efforts of home and community 
as joint contractors on this important job? If not, the redirection of your pro- 
gram in this area can win from your pupils a lifelong and very sincere, 
“Thank you.” 





(Who Caught You Manners? 


Here are some of the answers given by NEA staff members, who seem to 
have received their education from many and varied sources: 

S.D.S.—An Army Captain of the 23rd Ohio Infantry, the Mayor and Post- 
master of Willoughby, and my wife. Being manager of a hotel at Narragansett 
Pier had lots to do with it. 

M.E.L.—Home. We had a large family. Later learned you got more that 
way. 

J.E.M.—Grandmother. She said, ‘Associate with the kind of people you 
want to be.” Jennie Collins, first teacher, rural school, had three children of 
her own; would stop program anytime to deal with a problem of conduct. 

H.M.C.—Grandmother on winter evenings would read some appropriate 
story, especially if I’d been bad. Also first grade teacher, Miss Burke, saw to 
it that we were courteous to our elders and our companions as well. 

W.E.G.—Mother. She was so interested in having me be a courteous gen- 
tleman that she was not sure she wanted me to go to high school for fear it 
might tear down what she had built. 

F.W.H.—Parents mostly. My wife has rubbed off many of the rough edges. 

H.M.—Mother. When aunts came to visit, we had to wait till they had 
finished talking before we were allowed to say a word. When we had an adult 
guest we couldn’t be seated at table till they were seated. Mother’s favorite ex- 
pression was, “I trust my children.” 

T.D.M.—Parents. In the high school where I was teaching, they insisted on 
a course in manners which I had to teach. 

V.S.—Professor Moore, my teacher. 

H.A.D.—Two aunts—one was a school teacher, but not my teacher; the 
other really taught me what was the right thing to do. But I learned most from 
an old lady of seventy, who taught me ancient history in the ninth grade, 
medieval and modern in the tenth. 

_ C.0.W.—Lots of people worked on me! My parents had the first chance. 

H.A.A.—Father, an Englishman, really inspired me with a respect for 
parents which you don’t usually find in children. I always said “Yes, sir” and 
“No, sir” to him. 
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Creative Thinking in a Wartime Program 
Mary Browning 


Supervisor, Kindergarten-Primary Education, Public Schools, 
Louisville, Kentucky 1 


Can children help us win the war? 
Pray what can children do? 

Can we really say they have a part 
In thinking problems through? 


Let’s turn now to the answers 

That are related here, 

From boys and girls who think and act 
Without a thought of fear. 


The bright poster of a victory garden on the bulletin board of a kinder- 
garten classroom arrested Billy’s attention. “That V stands for victory 
garden, Miss A! That’s how you help Uncle Sam win this war!” The right 
kind of stimuli had set off the child’s comment. It might have gone unsaid 
had his teacher been less sympathetic and wideawake to children’s perceptions 
and generalizations, had his parents not from the earliest stages of growth 
supplied an atmosphere where all members of the family were mutually re- 
spected and given a chance to know about present conditions and to help 
in meeting problems cooperatively and courageously. 

Children quickly see and promptly relate many implications in the con- 
tent of what they read. A selection in one first grade reader, for example, was 
centered on the building of a home. Carpenters, painters, and bricklayers 
were at work. “You can’t build a house now,” remarked one little girl, ‘for 
workers are needed in the war.” 

Music and poems often influence a child’s thinking. A song about “The 
Cobbler” in a 2A class elicited the following: ‘Miss B, this song must have 
been written before rationing began, because shoe shops won’t mend shoes 
now ‘anytime you choose.’ ”’ 

In another 2A classroom, the spirited planning of a puppet show was under 
way. The children had struck a real snag in getting grandfather’s automo- 
bile onto the small stage. The teacher explained to the pupils that playwrights 
often show real ingenuity in putting ideas across without having the action 
take place. Could the class invent a plan? The class decided to weigh the mat- 
ter. “We could do it through conversation,” offered Joe, “and have grand- 
father say, ‘Come on, children, let’s go! I left my car at the corner. There’s 
a war on, you know, and I try to save my tires in every way that I can.’” 

In still another second grade, the children were reading a story where 
automobiles had been used in transporting children to a picnic. One quick- 
witted boy was observed scanning the copyright page for the date of the pub- 


1 The illustrations used in this article come from the following schools: Belknap, Clark, Cochran, 
Field, Franklin, Hill, Longfellow, Parkland Elementary, Shawnee, Shelby, Tingley, and George 
Washington. 
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lication. “I thought so, Miss C,” he verified, “this book was written before 
the war started, for no one goes to picnics in cars these days!” This spon- 
taneous outburst came as a result of splendid direction. The boy was placed 
in a stimulating situation where simple, childlike problems would arise, and 
where appropriate leads for thinking were available at the crucial moment. 

All of the foregoing incidents show a phase of reasoning that is a direct 
transfer from past experience. At home, no doubt, these children had seen 
consistent examples of the conservation of resources and the schools had 
followed through with the right emphasis. 

How different is the case of a high school student in another part of the 
state, returning unwillingly to school in a near-by town and urging the driver 
of the car, who was giving him a lift, to drive faster. “This road is not 
patrolled on Sunday,” he observed, ‘“‘and you need not keep it down to thirty- 
five miles!” This seventeen-year-old boy, through faulty training in reas- 
oning, could see no relationship between keeping a regulation and the saving 
of rubber. Possibly even the advice which he received on this occasion came 
too late to bring about a corrected attitude. 

Because of confused concepts which children are likely to acquire, the 
leader often must help them to recall previous experiences in order to get them 
straightened out in their reasoning. In an art lesson in a 1A-2B classroom 
the pupils were making plans for some sketches to advertise “War Bond 
Day at the Circus.” In the midst of the discussion, Harold G. inquired won- 
deringly, “Are we doing the right thing in making these posters asking 
children to go to the circus when the Board of Health has asked all children 
to stay away from crowded places because of a certain disease?” Although 
it was a lack of facts which prompted this question, the child’s independent 
thinking was commendable. After the teacher had the pupils recall past ex- 
periences with tents, how well they were ventilated, and so on, a1 fears were 
dispelled. 

Straight relationship thinking was demonstrated in a 2A class where two 
girls had been at cross purposes all day. Much tattling on each other had 
been carried on. Finally one boy ventured, “Ann and Lavern do not act like 
good Americans. They should talk things over and try to be friends. That’s 
what causes wars, when people argue and keep on getting madder at each 
other.” 

The problems of ration stamps provided an opportunity for analogous 
reasoning on the part of certain eight-year-olds. Their class had been discussing 
in science the miracle of plants using air, water, and sunlight to make food. 
One child, quick in the transfer of a thought, opined, “If we could make our 
own food with air, water, and sunlight, we wouldn’t have to worry about 
food rationing, would we?” 

The location of ration boards in various elementary school buildings 
created problems which the safety council found it necessary to consider. So 
many extra people were coming and going, asking for information, and 
parking their cars all around the schools. Dissatisfaction and resentment 
seemed imminent. Wallace arose and countered: “This is our war as well 
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as the soldiers’; we can help win it. I think we can be extra careful about 
the automobiles, and polite in directing the people who come to the rationing 
room.” His tolerance and straight thinking were so convincing that a small 
committee was organized immediately and the problem was settled once 
for all. 

Initiative of a direct kind from a group of fifth grade pupils was swift 
and meaningfu!. One of their classmates was caught drawing swastikas on the 
basement wall. The class was horrified! Many suggestions were made: 
“Make him wash them off.” “Take his recess away.” “Tell the FBI!” But the 
sympathetic reasoning of one girl, Patsy, was the high point in the pro- 
cedure. “He surely must not know about the Germans and the war. I think 
we had better tell him what that sign means.” This well-meaning and in- 
telligently informed group, conscious of their problem and realizing a lack 


in their classmate’s experience and understanding, proceeded to inform him 


—and in a manner that few grownups could have done. 

Often arguments can be settled through securing accurate information 
about peoples and countries. A group in 5A-6B objected to the study of Japan. 
Group reasoning brought out the following statements: (a) If we are going 
to conquer them, we must know their habits, occupations, and so on. (b) We 
must know how to locate their industrial centers. (c) In planning an attack, 
knowledge of the geography of Japan is essential. (d) Finally, if we had known 
more about Japan, perhaps the Pearl Harbor attack could have been avoided. 

Carl, a husky sixth grader who had been tardy, was being questioned 
by the principal. “It was really my uncle’s fault,” he said. “Carl! How could 
that be?” the principal wanted to know. “You see, my uncle’s home on fur- 
lough. I suppose you wouldn’t know, but some men like to spend a long, long 
time in the bathroom. And you wouldn’t have me hurry a soldier who is 
home from the Army, would you?” The principal was convinced after such 
a candid explanation and the boy was excused. 

Children show genuine sympathy at times that is far beyond their years. 
For example, one third grade had been reading in their weekly newspaper 
about the British-Indian problem and had discussed the issues involved. The 
class wondered what the British people would do about giving the Indians 
their independence. Several weeks later Raymond asked, “Did they ever get 
that trouble in India straightened out?” He was still carrying their problem 
in his mind. 

An interesting study of current events consisted of a stimulating dis- 
cussion of China’s contribution to the war effort. One boy, after much en- 
lightenment, observed appreciatively, “I just never knew before that the 
Chinese people were so fine. I was always strong for running them out of 
this country, but now I admire them very much. I do think that Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek is a wonderful woman and I would like to go and help 
them fight the Japs.” 

A question of vital concern regarding postwar planning, proposed by a 
6A teacher, called forth a variety of sensible replies and revealed the fact 
that boys and girls are keeping abreast of world happenings and are think- 
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ing with foresight about the solution of world problems. The question per- 
tained to the most desirable plan of releasing the members of the armed 
forces when victory is achieved. The observations of the pupils ran something 
like this: 

George R. Miss D, wouldn’t it be better that they be released gradually? It would be 
impossible to find employment for all of them at one time. 

Billy T. Yes, George, that’s certainly true, but how will the government decide which 
would go first? 

Henry R. The volunteers should be considered before the drafted ones. 

George R. Henry, was it sensible for all men to volunteer? Wasn’t it best for business 
and the war effort that many men remain in their jobs? It doesn’t necessarily mean that 
a man be discredited because he didn’t volunteer, does it? 

Paul W.1 think married men should be allowed to return home first so that they can 
get a job and support their families. 

Margaret. Paul, isn’t the government providing well for wives and children by sending 
allotments to them each month? 

Paul W. Yes, that is true, but I think that a man with a family is just naturally needed 
at home more than a single man. 


This lively discussion brought out other significant statements and con- 
victions, closing with general agreement on one point, namely, that large 
armies of occupation probably would be needed and that plans could be worked 
out during that period for the slow absorption of our men back into civilian 
life. Nothing in particular was crystallized; no issues were settled. The 
teacher wisely had not worked for that. She was, however, recognizing that 
contemporary problems are more than local ones and her program, cued 
to these demands, was equipping children with the right tools of learning. 

One principal’s example of fair play, open-mindedness, and encourage- 
ment of free speech before a meeting of the junior safety council in her school 
was a high mark in consistent leadership. While descending the stairs, a boy 
raised his knee and gave a classmate a punch in the back, which caused him 
to jump forward and create a general disturbance. Both boys were with- 
drawn from the line of march and penalized by having their playtime taken 
away from them. In discussing this matter at a later meeting of the safety 
council, the principal asked the group if they thought that Donald, the victim, 
should have been punished. The group decided that he had acted in self- 
defense and had not been given a fair deal. The principal asked if there were 
something she could do about it to rectify the matter. The children, without 
any apparent malice, suggested that since hasty action had accompanied the 
act, she ought to apologize to Donald and give him an extra game period. 
The principal gladly acquiesced and all suggestions were carried out. ‘Will 
these children ever submit to any dictator?” asked the principal when she 
related the matter to the supervisor. Her reply was, “Surely they are learning 
in life situations the meaning of ‘freedom from fear’ and a great deal of 
how to live and work together peacefully and tolerantly.” 

A study of farm life consumed several days in one 1A classroom. A. J., 
a thoughtful boy, remarked understandingly one day during a quiet pause in 
the day’s activities, “The farmer needs things we have in the city and we 
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need what he raises. We really need each other, don’t we?” Understanding 
relationships, as this youngster was doing, is the beginning of the acquisi- 
tion of wider sympathies that are essential to national and international unity. 

After a reading lesson, the theme of which was that might does not make 
right, one 2A boy remarked, “Even though Bobby was larger than Mary Jane, 
he shouldn’t have snatched the book from Mary Jane. That was just like 
Hitler is doing!” “Yes, the devil works like that, too!” rejoined a classmate. 

Some children show remarkable skill in applying to their own lives and 
present-day events the concepts and facts which they acquire in vivid learning 
situations. A 3A-4B class had learned about the Huang Ho River of China 
and why it was called “China’s Joy.” During a current events meeting the 
news was brought out that the Japs were now approaching the banks of this 
river. At the close of his report Donald ventured this thought, “I hope that 
when the Japs get there the river will again overflow and drown them all. 
Maybe then China will be more glad than ever that they call the Huang Ho 
‘China’s Joy.’” 

A splendid application was made by a 6B boy one day, after a challenging 
lesson on erosion. The class had just finished reading from their textbook a 
group of stories about “Conservation.” One observant boy remarked that he 
had seen soil erosion on Catalpa Street, in the school neighborhood, where 
soil had been washed from a front lawn onto a sidewalk. “The owner should 
plant something,” he declared, “so that his yard will not wash away. We must 
tell him about it.” 

Even in kindergarten the children know a great deal about current events. 
In dramatic play their conversation now is often embellished with things 
about implements of war. One little pilot, in quick response to the teacher’s 
piano signal, jumped instantly from the huge improvised airplane made of 
blocks and exclaimed, ‘“Oh, I certainly had to make a forced landing that time!” 
Of course the best part of this incident lay in the fact that this boy was 
learning the importance of instant obedience to authority and the need for 
prompt cooperation. 

Another kindergarten class was trying to answer the question, “Why 
don’t airplanes have bells or whistles?’ One small lad of four years was quite 
puzzled. He seemed to be trying to rationalize. At last his face brightened 
and he confided to the teacher later on, “I think I know the answer now. When 
the planes get up, up in the sky, there’s nobody there to hear them but God!” 
Perhaps it is this type of faith, engendered in the more tender years, that en- 
ables a general in Africa at the peak of a successful campaign to request his 
men to kneel and thank God for their victories. 

The illustrations of straight thinking in elementary classrooms given in this 
article show rather clearly that Louisville schools not only are acutely war 
conscious today but also that a scientific, creative approach is being used. 
Teachers are alert to nearly every opportunity to develop skill in democratic 
thinking. They have become aware of their problems, are defining them, col- 
lecting data, attempting solutions, recording observations, and drawing 
conclusions fearlessly and frankly. Not all teaching problems are being over- 
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come in the same way, and with the same success, but marked progress is 
being made. 

In the well-taught modern school the good of all is the good of each mem- 
ber of the entire group. The children do not live unto themselves. They are 
learning that the good life is the unselfishly cooperative and sincere one, and 
therein lies real virtue. And so, to complete the verses with which this article 
began— 

We must utilize their thinking ; 
They can point us out a way 
Where no strife nor conflict enter, 
And man sees a better day! 





Special Incentives for Creative Writing 
Veva Dee Craig 


Principal, Farmington Elementary and Junior High School, 
Farmington, Michigan 


The extra opportunities which should be provided for creative work on the 
part of gifted children are difficult to arrange when teaching loads are heavy, 


, no matter how willing and interested the teachers may be. Such oppor- 


tunities must not be neglected, however, even under wartime conditions and 
irrespective of crowded classrooms. Teachers and principals must use initia- 
tive, must be creative in their own work, as they seek the solution to this prob- 
lem. This article reports a few procedures used to stimulate creative writing 
in one crowded school in a defense area. 

Early in the fall it was announced in Grades 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 that any 
child who wished could turn in to the office each week a story or poem he had 
written. From these stories and poems we would choose the best one each 
week from each classroom, would mimeograph the chosen contributions from 
all the grades, and would post the winning selections on the bulletin board 
of each classroom. In this way the pupils of each room would get to see all 
the winning productions. 

In order to choose the room winners, the principal read the contributions 
to a group of junior high school pupils during a study-hall period and let 
them be the judges. This gave the pupils experience in formulating standards 
and in using those standards to judge and evaluate original stories and 
poems. Since the name of the one who had contributed the creative work was 
never mentioned in these rating periods, the judging was based on merit, not 
on personalities. 

Interest ran high in this project. We received so many contributions each 
week that soon it was hard to select only one winner from each room. Another 
difficulty that arose was the tendency for the same relatively small group of 
children to win the room honors each week. Yet if we made the winners 
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of its big objectives, namely, it made the boys and girls in Grades 4 through 


ineligible to compete, we would eliminate the most talented writers. Before | 
either of these difficulties became serious the project had accomplished one | 








8 anxious to try their creative “wings.” Because of the two difficulties just | 


mentioned, however, the project evolved into the one next described. 
Creative Writing Put to Practical Use—Near our school is a hospital for 

crippled children in which many of the patients remain for long periods of 

treatment. So we suggested to boys and girls in Grades 4 through 8 that 


instead of selecting just the one best production each week from each room, | 


we might select all the better ones, type them, bind them together with an 
‘attractive cover into a “story and poem scrapbook,” and give the scrapbooks to 
the children’s hospital. They liked this idea, and the making of the scrap- 
books proved to be an interesting project. All contributors enjoyed this work 
not only because it satisfied their creative urge, but also because they felt 
that they were bringing happiness to someone who suffered. 

After the year’s work was well under way, the sixth grade teacher came 
to the principal saying that a club organized by the pupils of her room needed 
some worthwhile project. Whereupon the principal wrote a letter to the 
members of the sixth grade club suggesting that as a club project they develop 
a safety code for the school, by getting contributions from each grade and 
then combining these suggestions into a safety code. The results were quite 
gratifying. The club’s final report was a safety code in which the rules were 
grouped under the headings: School, Bus, Playground, Street, Home, and 


Miscellaneous. All the work was done by the pupils in committee meetings, | 
with a minimum of teacher participation. The Safety Code was mimeographed | 


and posted in each classroom. The club members who worked it out are 
proud to see their efforts thus displayed and accepted into school practice. 

In the junior high school division of our school there is a writers’ club. 
Contributions are handed in each week and are given a certain number of 
points depending on the merit of each manuscript. A record of the points 
earned by each pupil is kept for a period of three months and those who have 
the most points at the end of that time are given special recognition. 

The procedures described in this article illustrate merely a few ways of 
reaching children who can do creative writing. Such opportunities must be 
provided even though crowded conditions do exist in the school and teachers 
are overburdened with regular teaching routines. The pupils who wrote for 
the various projects here mentioned not only were kept busy doing something 


worthwhile but, at the same time, were given extra opportunities and special | 


incentives to use their creative talents. 





The Annual Seminar on Reading Disabilities will be held at The Pennsyl- | 


vania State College from January 29 to February 2, 1945. The program will 
include demonstrations and discussions on a differentiated program for analyz- 


ing and typing, or classifying, reading disabilities. Besides the staff of the | 


Reading Clinic, a number of visiting speakers will participate. 
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Three Hundred Years of Public Education in 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


Calvin E. Wilcox 


Superintendent of Schools, Dedham, Massachusetts 


During the present school year the Dedham public school system will cele- 
brate its three hundredth birthday. This time has been chosen since three 
hundred years from January, 1644 (old-style reckoning) falls in January, 
1945 (by our present calendar.) 

On January 1, 1644, the town voted to establish a free public school to be 
supported by general taxation. This school is believed to be the first free 
public school to be so supported in America and probably in the world. The 
vote was as follows: 


The sd Inhabitants takeing into Consideration the great necesities of providing 
some means for the Education of the youth in or sd Towne did with an unanimous 
consent declare by voate their willingness to promote that worke promising to put 
too their hands to provide maintenance for a Free Schoole in our said Towne... . 
And further did resolve and consent testefying it by voate to rayse the some of 
Twenty pounds p. annum towards the maintaining of a Schoole mr to keep a free 
Schoole in our sd Towne. 


Early sessions of the Dedham school were probably held in the meeting 
house. In 1648-49, the town voted to build a “‘school house and watch house.” 
This structure was completed at a cost of eleven pounds and three pence. 
Fortunately, the specifications of this first public schoolhouse have been saved 
to this day. It is interesting to note the adequacy of the pay of the first public 
schoolmaster. If we use the cost of the first schoolhouse as a commodity index, 
we get an idea of the adequacy of the master’s pay of twenty pounds per 
year. How many school teachers in America today receive nearly twice the 
cost of their classroom as an annual salary? 

According to tradition, Ralph 
Wheelock, one of the two men 
designated as mr. and listed as A 
one of those in attendance at the 
1644 meeting which voted the 
first school, was the first teacher. 

Ralph Wheelock was an ancestor ‘ 
to the first and second president Ss: 
of Dartmouth College. The Ded- Scbart ff & fateh. Neuse 1648, 
ham School Department has on 
file the photostatic copy of a pro- 








This artist’s drawing follows the original specifica- 


gram said to be the original out- tions of the school house and watch house built 
: 4 ée ‘ Pp 

oe at Dedham, Massachusetts, in 1648. The building 
line of the dedicatory ( Exam housed the first free public school supported by 
nation”) exercises held at the general taxation. 
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time of the forming of the first school. On the back of this program was writ- 
ten, “Delivered at Dedham, Mass., March 28, 1645.” This tends to indicate 
that within three months after the vote was taken (January 1, 1644) to estab- 
lish a school, the Dedham public school system was in operation. 

In Massachusetts the first settlers, at an early date, set up democratic 
forms of government. It seems that democracy can exist only where people 
are educated and intelligent. This caused the early settlers of Massachusetts 
to turn their attention to the education of their children. 

The Dedham venture in free tax-supported education was accepted as a 
plan for educational support in America. Free tax-supported public schools 
form the chief source of pre-college education in America today. This system 
of public education is protecting the foundation of our democracy by offering 
to young citizens a free opportunity to receive common school training. 

These facts are not strictly local in significance but should have implica- 
tions for all citizens of the world who espouse democratic principles. It is 
pertinent that we now address ourselves to answering the following questions: 

1. To what extent has the concept that education should be free to all and 
should be supported by public taxation affected the establishment of demo- 
cratic procedures in America? 

2. What are the obligations of citizens in a democracy toward education 
and how do these obligations differ from those existing in a non-democratic 
state? 

3. Is there an alternative for tax-supported education in a democracy? 

4. What system of educational support will best suit the needs of demo- 
cracies in the future ? 

5. To what extent is it the obligation of a democracy to advance civiliza- 
tion by supporting educational endeavors beyond those now commonly of- 
fered? 





The Fifth Grade Studies Mexico 


F. Vivian Kinsley 


Teacher, Atwater School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


The sudden interest which a fifth grade class developed in the people of 
Mexico and the Spanish language was not a planned part of their curriculum. 
The group had come into the art room for an extra period one day and, for a 
change and a little amusement, the art teacher had them draw quick sketches 
of various objects and then label them in Spanish. The children picked up the 
Spanish words so quickly and became so intent on learning new words, that 
the picture drawing was dropped and the language instruction was continued 
for the remainder of the period. Some of the children recognized Spanish 
words that they had heard over the radio or at the movies. The group as a 
whole was delighted to think that now they, too, could speak a few foreign 
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words. Three or four enthusiasts appeared after school to copy more 
words. 

A Unit of Work is Planned—This seemed to be a natural chance to build 
up a unit on Mexico, as the children’s interest was already thoroughly aroused. 
A wealth of suitable material was available and many of the teachers who 
come in contact with this group have studied Spanish; some have traveled 
in Mexico. The faculty saw the possibility of fine correlation in the work of 
various departments—for our school is departmentalized. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the departmentalization does not mean isolation, 
that the teachers are willing and anxious to work together and are encour- 
aged to do so by the democratic relationship which exists between the faculty 
members and administrators. The administration is alert to worthwhile new 
procedures suggested by the teachers, and appreciates and encourages such 
suggestions. 

The new unit was planned in such a way that it would not upset the pro- 
gram of class activities already under way, but would be fitted into the work 
of the various departments in whatever way seemed feasible and wise. The 
idea was offered to the teachers concerned, but the actual suggestions and 
plans for carrying out the work came from the group itself. The study was 
launched and got off to a good start before the arrival of the Christmas 
holidays. It is to be continued during the second semester of the school year, 
as long as the interests of the pupils and the value of their activities seem 
evident. Since the work is still going forward as this report is written, it must 
be evaluated very largely in terms of the plan itself and its potentialities 
rather than on the basis of results already achieved. 

The correlation chart below shows some of the ways in which the various 
departments will participate in this cooperative group study. This overview 
shows how the unit will permeate the pupils’ entire program of school activ- 
ities. 


CORRELATION CHART ON MEXICO 


, Department Activities and Interests 

English Vocabulary ; stories; plays 

Art Notebooks ; crafts; pictures; stage sets 

Arithmetic Exchange; mileage; measures 

Science Volcano; climate; products; agriculture; 
resources 

Social Studies People; history ; geography; travel; industry 

Music Folk songs; rhythm; modern music 

Physical Edacation Dances; games 

Library Reference material; books 


Some Activities Already Carried Out—The children were given their 
first direct introduction to our neighbor country, Mexico, by way of some 
colored slides taken by one of the teachers. There were many exclamations 
and questions concerning the peopie and the country. The fact that such a 
different and beautiful land was so close to us was surprising to most of 
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the group. We talked about the mileage to the border and how many days or 
hours it would take us to visit Mexico by plane, train, or car. Other Spanish 
names and words were introduced along with the pictures, and the pupils be- 
gan to keep lists of Spanish words for reference and review. The children 
planned to keep notebooks, for which they designed attractive covers using 
Mexican ideas. The English teacher also is helping the group with their 
notebooks and vocabulary lists. 

In the music room, the class has listened to recordings of the songs and 
folk music of the Mexicans. Their teacher has already taught them to sing 
one of the songs in Spanish. In the physical education class they are learning 
Mexican folk dances, based on the same rhythms which they have met in 
their music classes. 

The library is a source of inspiration too, for there are many books on 
historic and modern Mexico. The librarian points out and reads to the chil- 
dren some of the delightful stories of Mexican boys and girls. These stories 
stimulate the imagination and give information as well as entertainment. In 
them the pupils read of pesos and centavos, for example, and in the arithmetic 
class they learn the value of these coins. 

Many craft projects are being promoted in the art class, projects related 
to such Mexican crafts as weaving, pottery making, metal tooling, and so 
on. Tiles made from clay, fired, and glazed are good projects either for in- 
dividual pupils or for groups. A few such tiles, planned to fit together, make 
an attractive table top or wall picture. Representation is also being done in 
chalk, watercolors, charcoal, and other media. 

Benefit to Other Classes—Children in the other grades will gain consid- 
erable information about Mexico from the exhibits prepared by and for the 
fifth grade group. For instance, all the classes going into the social studies 
room necessarily see the Mexican items on the bulletin board, such as maps 
and current articles from newspapers and magazines. In this way several 
children have been prompted to read an article about the new volcano, Para- 
cutin, and then to locate it on the map. Some had already heard of Paracutin 
and in the science room had seen the models of it which were made by the fifth 
grade pupils. Because of the interest in this volcano on the part of the fifth 
graders, and many other pupils as well, a person in the community who has 
visited it has been invited to come to the school in the near future to describe 
this adventure. Colored moving pictures will supplement his talk. 

Probable Culminating Activity—The fifth grade pupils very likely will 
plan some kind of dramatic presentation as their final activity in this study of 
Mexico. It may be an original play developed in some one department, or it 
may be a more elaborate program combining the work of all the departments. 
However, the development of this culminating program is not the goal at 
which the teachers now are aiming. Instead, they are chiefly interested in 
having the children feel acquainted with Mexico and in having that interest 
spread to other countries and other peoples as well. When our fifth graders 
meet people who have been to Mexico, or if they themselves meet a neighbor 
Mexican, we hope they can say, “Buenos dias! ; Como le va?” 
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What About ‘‘Johnny’’?' 


Before you “pounce” on “Johnny,” stop and think! Do you know what 
makes him “tick” as he does? Why does he seem to “grate on the nerves” of his 
classmates as well as his teachers? Why is he often late, inattentive, careless, 
and seemingly “born tired”? Why is he discourteous, ill-mannered, “fresh,” 
and too loud at times? Why does he seem to have a sullen, defiant attitude? 
Have you checked all of the possible angles and do you have all of the pertinent 
facts about Johnny or will a hasty decision be good enough? Certainly he may 
try your patience, but you hardly expect an undeveloped child to function as 
an adult, do you? What is your role—to make certain that he plunges headlong 
into delinquency or to call him to one side from the “gang” or his chums and 
approach the problem from a preventive angle, based on facts rather than snap 
judgment ? 

What about Johnny's teacher? As his teacher, you are aware that the most 
vital factor in arriving at a successful solution of any problem youngster is the 
home. Parent cooperation is essential. Nine chances out of ten are that Johnny 
didn’t become bad overnight. What do you know about Johnny’s home life? 
Do you know any particulars about his out-of-school activities? Have you 
talked to his parents or guardians regarding the problem? Have you enlisted 
the parents’ cooperation or do you plan to “swoop” down on Johnny and 
then—? Will this give you the desired results or will it serve merely to 
antagonize Johnny and make him more impudent than before and at the same 
time bring criticism from the parents for the manner in which the situation was 
mishandled ? 

You can get rid of a problem by sending Johnny out of the room and list 
him as a “bad” or “hopeless” case, but have you solved the problem? What 
happens to Johnny after he’s “branded” as hopeless. Maybe his parents and his 
neighborhood have also branded him. Remember, you’re his teacher—you’ve 
been trained to teach and counsel growing youth. You may be in a better posi- 
tion to help this youngster, oftentimes, than even his parents. You do know 
this—he respects you as his teacher and, for the most part, places a large 
measure of confidence in your suggestions to him. Oftentimes, a smile or an 
encouraging word from you, his teacher, will give Johnny a new lease on life 
and prevent what would probably have been an unnecessary failure now and 
in years to come. The other approach is that you may shake him, cuff him, 
bounce him around, and shout loud orders and commands at him with the net 
result that you may inspire within him momentary fears, but you have probably 
engendered very little respect for yourself and may feel in your own mind that 
you’ve fallen far short of accomplishing your purpose. You can’t exhibit signs 
of animosity or ill-feeling toward children and expect to receive cooperation 
from them in return. 

What about Johnny’s home? Discipline must have its roots in the home— 


1Superintendent Carl C. Byers, Parma, Ohio, has kindly granted us Dag eg to quote this selec- 
tion from Looking Forward with the Parma Schools, revised edition, which has recently been published. 
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the school cannot hope to do in a short span of time what the home has failed 
to do during the all-important formative years of the youngster’s life. It cannot 
be denied that adult delinquency is the root for whatever increase there is in 
juvenile problems today. Many homes af¢e not functioning as they would under 
normal conditions. This, however, does not necessarily mean that parents have 
lost an interest in their children. The war and conditions accompanying the 
war have merely aggravated the problem. 

The majority of juvenile problems today represent neglected children, not 
necessarily underprivileged or from the other side of the railroad tracks, but | 
rather children that have been either neglected or pampered. Some of them 
wind up in our juvenile courts today because of the failure of someone to give 
them an adequate and happy home life. It takes more than four walls to make 
a home. As Edgar Guest aptly puts it, “It takes a heap o’ livin’ to make a 
home!” It is almost too late to become interested in Johnny and his friends 
after they wind up in juvenile court. It is now that they need a little of the 
time, helpful advice, and personal guidance of parents, teachers, interested citi- 
zens and community-minded organizations. Johnny represents a challenge to 
every American citizen who cherishes the democratic principles that are being 
fought for today, and in meeting this challenge a contribution that is indis- 
pensable in building the America of tomorrow will be made. 

Is Johnny really worth it? Is Johnny really worth all of this attention? 
Of course, it would be easier just to dismiss him from our minds and let him 
shift for himself. No, I do not believe that is the answer—you want Johnny to 
be happier, more human, useful, and cooperative because he has known you. 
You have a personal concern for Johnny and all of his friends which involves 
the very essence of brotherly love. You’ve met Johnny before, and you will 
continue to meet him down through the eons of time. Sometimes he is the “cute 
little fellow,” then again he may be a “spoiled imp,” or an “exasperating bundle 
of noise and energy” or, he may take form in a hundred different “pesky” ways. 
But Johnny is an important “guy.”’ Why ? Because he is tomorrow. That makes 
him the boy of the year. The type of training and supervision that he is afforded 
today, in the home and in the school, will play an important role in determining 
the type of person he will be tomorrow. So, anything that you do to help Johnny 
makes you an important person, too. 

Goop Luck, “JoHNNy”’! 





Politeness and good breeding are absolutely necessary to adorn any or all other good 
qualities or talents. . . . The scholar, without good breeding is a pedant; the philosopher, 
a cynic; the soldier, a brute; and every man disagreeable—Lorp CHESTERFIELD 


All doors open to courtesy—THoMAS FULLER 
Of all the things you wear, your expression is the most important.—JANeT LANE 


Politeness is the art of choosing among one’s real thoughts—AsBeEL STEVENS 
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Pupil Participation in Atlantic City 
Elementary Schools 


Epitor’s Note.—In the recently published Superintendent’s Annual Report of the 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, Public Schools for 1943-44, Mason A. Stratton has ably set 
forth the work of the elementary schools which are under his direction. We are grateful 
to him for permission to quote a few excerpts from this report. 


In addition to the aim of developing power in the fundamentai knowledges 
and skills of the elementary grades, it has been an added objective to help the 
individual pupil to see the need and understand the use of these facts and 
skills, in his own individual life problems; to secure the training of an alert, 
inquiring mind, with ability to evaluate and decide for himself the problems on 
his level of age or grade. 

Citizenship. Training for good citizenship has been given in various op- 
portunities offered students to take active participation in their own and com- 
munity projects. The following will illustrate some of the outstanding op- 
portunities : 

Safety Patrol—Children from each school guard street crossings and assist 
the local police in keeping all students safety-conscious. They also assist in 
keeping good order around the schools. 

Student Leaders—In many buildings this is a separate group from the 
Safety Patrol, in other buildings it is a part of the Safety Patrol work to keep 
good order in corridors, on the stairs and elsewhere in the building. 

Assembly—Assemblies are conducted by children elected by the student 
body in many buildings. During these weekly assemblies the Committees of 
Students make reports on projects being sponsored by the school. They de- 
termine certain standards for their school; all feel a responsibility for living 
up to these standards. 

Junior Red Cross—This is a national project with objects of “Service” to 
the war effort and to “Peace Time Problems.” Some of the five War Effort 
activities have been: 


1. Making afghans for the convalescent soldiers at the England General Hospital. 

2. Repair of furniture and making of games by the Texas Avenue Special Classes— 
for hospital use. 

3. Collection of current magazines for England General Hospital. 

4. Favors for Thanksgiving and Christmas trays at hospital. 

5. Folders for menu covers for U. S. Navy at Christmas time. 


For Peace Time projects we list : 


1. Making attractive covers for Braille Books for Blind Schools. 
2. A girls’ club in the Junior High School made garments for several “layettes” to be 
used by the Red Cross for soldier’s wives not supplied and in need of them. 


City and Community Work. The best example of this was the 100% par- 
ticipation by the schools in the May Day Flower Project. Under the leadership 
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of Mrs. Gerald Trimble, all shut-iiis and invalids in the various hospitals and 
private homes were sent baskets or containers of flowers. Students made ar- 
tistic baskets in class, from cans, bottles and other unique containers. These 
were arranged with flowers secured by students who had a few at home, also 
by teachers who brought them from the country. Letters of appreciation from 
all, and especially our disabled soldier guests, showed the worthwhileness of 
the project. 

Posters. Classes have contributed posters to aid in many War Drives, 
cover designs for announcements of school meetings and events. 

One Junior High School boy’s poster won third prize in a National Con- 
test by the Latham Foundation. 

Fire Prevention Posters were made in all schools for the Fire Prevention 
Week in October. 

Democracy and Understanding. Mrs. Hunt at the Massachusetts Avenue 
School and Mrs. Allen at the Brighton Avenue School each worked on original 
plays or skits to bring about, through classroom study, the full appreciation 
of the American Way of Life. Both of these programs exemplified the spirit — 
of interracial, inter-denominational understanding and feeling of friendship 
and cooperation. 

At the Richmond Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue Schools the dramati- 
zation of “Don’t Forget You Are an American,” written by Karl Flaster, a 
local man, made an impression on participants and listeners. This was incor- 
porated in several programs in other schools. 

War Bonds. All pupils have participated more or less regularly in pur- 
chasing bonds and stamps. Every building has been entitled to the Minute Man 
Flag signifying that 90% of the pupils and teachers purchased stamps or bonds 
during the month. Pupils feel a real thrill in sending the report of purchases 
sufficient to buy a “Duck” or a “Jeep.” They share with fathers, brothers or 
some other relative in “Service,” the feeling of doing something to win the war. 

Home Economics Department. In the Home Economics Department em- 
phasis has been placed in Junior High School grades on “developing fine ideals 
and attitudes toward family life.” Miss Ethel M. Powell, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, writes: “With fathers in the service and mothers in war work, 
boys and girls have had to assume more responsibility in the homes. We found 
that children were not only left to take care of themselves, but also to look after 
younger ones in the family. At New Jersey Avenue School we found that 
three-fourths of the girls in eighth grade classes worked outside or in the home 
caring for small children. A unit on child care seemed necessary to meet home 
needs. The school nurse was asked to give a talk and demonstration on (a) the 
necessity of cleanliness ; (b) how to tell when a child is ill; (c) how to read a 
thermometer ; (d) how to make a child comfortable by the proper making of a 
bed. The home economics teacher discussed the entertaining and disciplining of 
small children. The class planned a lunch for small children. This was served 
to two children from kindergarten.” 

Two hundred six students in the cookery classes preserved 261 cans of 
food under school supervision. 
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Assistance in ordering balanced nutritious lunches was given in all cafe- 
terias. An organized Five-Star Lunch Campaign was started at the New Jersey 
Avenue School. This lunch provided milk, a vegetable, whole wheat or en- 
riched bread, fruit and a hot dish. 

Clothing has received its share of attention in selection of material, saving 
in costs and style needs of the individual. Fashion shows in the Junior High 
School grades have been the culminating effort. Mention has been made else- 
where regarding the layettes made in these classes. 

Art. This field gives outlet to “feelings” and is expressive of pupils’ 
thoughts. This year, the trend has been away from illustrating War and its 
desolation. Miss Stauffer writes: “We now have pupils seriously interested in 
the background for the war, the continents it covers, the people whom it dis- 
rupts, their customs, homes and dress. We have found pupils more interested 
in drawing homes and people as they were before the war than in drawing the 
desolation and rubble of war’s destructive path. We always find an interest in 
drawing airplanes, their construction and their effect upon war, and distance 
in travel. Many drawings of airplanes are made in all grades from one to 
eight.” 

Plans and Problems. Teachers are using the problems of the present day 
to form the core of curriculum experiences on the level at which the class can 
work. After three years of such procedure it is planned to organize systematic- 
ally such curriculum material into logical sequence and in form to be printed. 
Small committees representing subject interests will work with small com- 
mittees of each grade level especially in Grades 4, 5 and 6 to produce such ma- 
terial. 





New Member of Editorial Committee 


President Lester J. Nielson has chosen Elizabeth R. Malcolm, principal, 
Truman Street School, New Haven, Connecticut, as the new member of the 
Editorial Committee of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Miss 
Malcolm has served as vice president and as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department during the past several years, and has very ably 
guided in policy making. She will be on the Editorial Committee for a three- 
year term, and during the third year will be chairman, thus being responsible 
for the 1948 Yearbook. 

The Editorial Committee is a very important committee of the Department, 
for it is responsible for the splendid Yearbooks which are published year after 
year. Other members of the Committee at present are: Dr. Robert W. Eaves, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman 1945 Yearbook; Frances Belcher, Clearwater, 
Florida, Chairman 1946 Yearbook; and Dr. Harold V. Baker, New Rochelle, 
New York, Chairman 1947 Yearbook. The members of the Committee will be 
assisted for the next three years by Dr. Hazel Davis, Assistant Director, Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association. 
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Reading Instruction: Traditional vs. M odern 


Emmett A. Betts 


Research Professor and Director of the Reading Clinic, School of Education, The 
Pennsylvania ‘State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


Traditional instruction in reading has emphasized “learning to read” in the 
primary grades. This approach to reading instruction has been based on two 
fallacious assumptions. First, it has been assumed that if sufficient drill was 
imposed upon all children in the primary grades they would know how to 
“read to learn” in the intermediate and higher grades. This emphasis on “learn- 
ing to read” placed a premium on reading drills and, according to unbiased in- 
vestigators, has caused reading to be one of the most disliked subjects in the 
elementary school. Second, it was assumed that the place and time to teach 
reading was in the primary grades. This point of view caused some teachers 
to minimize the need for reading instruction in the intermediate grades and to 
dismiss the topic from any consideration in secondary schools. When junior 
and senior high school enrollments rose sharply during the 1920’s and 1930's, 
secondary school teachers were caught unprepared to meet the problems of 
how to teach pupils who could not use reading as a learning aid. In short, tra- 
ditional schools emphasizing learning to read in the primary grades have been 
found to be operating on assumptions that do not square with facts regarding 
the learning of skills in functional situations and the perennial nature of the 
reading problem. 

Regimentation—Traditional schools have given verbal emphasis to sys- 
tematic instruction. In actual practice, however, the concept of systematic in- 
struction operated to produce regimentation and therefore defeated the whole 
idea basic to it. Elaborate charts were prepared to show the systematic develop- 
ment of reading skills and abilities by grade levels. This grade placement of 
curriculum items was interpreted in traditional schools as requirements for all 
children at each grade level. In extreme types of traditional schools, all the 
children at a given grade level were given the same textbook prescriptions, re- 
gardless of capacities, needs, or interests. The reported evidence is crystal clear 
that the resulting regimentation produced a distaste for reading activities; a 
high percentage of pupil failures, especially in first grade; and the need for a 
disproportionate amount of remedial work. 

Narrow Objectives—The objectives of traditional reading instruction 
were restricted to the development of specific skills and abilities. For example, 
the objectives were stated in terms of locating information, selecting and 
evaluating information, organizing information (verbally by means of outlines 
and summaries), comprehending, and remembering. The development of com- 
prehension suffered because only basal readers were used for the development 
of skills, and reading instruction was isolated from art, music, science, social 
science and mathematics. An attempt was made to compartmentalize reading 
instruction as though it had a subject matter of its own. In this sense, the ob- 
jectives of traditional reading instruction were too narrow to meet life needs. 
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In traditional schools, the instruction was provided on the assumption that 
every child was to climb the same curriculum ladder. Objectives were set up 
in terms of grade levels. Each grade level represented one rung in the curricu- 
lum ladder. The goal of the teacher was to get the class ready for the next 
rung of the ladder. Some children had to stand on the same rung with the rest 
of the class and go through the “educational” setting-up exercises regardless 
of their advanced achievement. Those who could not reach the next rung were 
kept on the same rung by a device called non-promotion. Others who could 
just reach the next rung were boosted by the teacher using a device called 
“passed on condition.” Quite often, the teacher and the upper forty per cent 
of the class were the only ones “to cover the course of study”! In addition to 
the use of a single curriculum ladder for reading instruction in traditional 
schools, there was the very real possibility that this ladder was too short in the 
sense that “systematic” instruction was terminated at the third grade level or, 
at best, at the sixth grade level. 

The objectives of traditional reading instruction fell short of reality in 
another way: reading instruction was not geared in with instruction on speak- 
ing and writing. Upon admission to grade one, all children were initiated in 
the learning-to-read process without benefit of an appraisal of oral language 
facility. After all, isn’t reading a subject to be taught in first grade? Then again, 
elementary school English and spelling were divorced in the traditional schools. 
To make matters worse, writing skills and abilities were divorced from read- 
ing. This breaking up of language into separate compartments for instructional 
purposes made integrated language development a remote possibility. 

Broadened Objectives—Purposes and objectives of reading instruction 
have been revised, broadened, and extended so that the modern school offers 
richer and more worthwhile reading experiences than the traditional school. 
The chief purpose of modern reading instruction is the preparation of the child 


‘for living in a democratic society. This main purpose is being achieved by 


differentiating instruction and reducing regimentation, by socializing the ob- 
jectives of reading instruction, by emphasizing meaning and critical interpreta- 
tion rather than sheer drill, by spotlighting individual and group interests and 
needs, and by careful guidance in learning when to use language and when to 
listen as well as how to use language. Autocratic teaching in traditional schools 
is being superseded by considered educational guidance techniques evolved in 
modern schools. Hence, the purpose of the modern school is wholesome person- 
ality development based on social and emotional adjustment as contrasted to the 
learning-of-subject-matter purpose of the traditional school. 

In traditional schools, the objectives of reading instruction have been stated 
largely in terms of skills, abilities, and information to be learned. One of the 
chief differences between the objectives of traditional schools and those of 
modern schools is the emphasis on pupil attitudes. In modern schools, attitudes 
of approach receive major attention so that the child is motivated from within 
to acquire needed skills, abilities, and information. In short, incentives play a 
major role in traditional schools ; motives, in modern schools. 

Reading, One Learning Aid—lIn traditional schools, reading came to be 
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revered as a separate subject in the curriculum. Reading instruction was ad- 
ministered on the assumption that reading had a subject matter of its own, 
When the children closed their books at the end of a reading lesson, instruction 
in reading ceased for the day. While this may have brought a sigh of relief, the 
pupils did not learn when to use reading as a learning aid in their other school 
and outside-of-school activities and they did not learn how to read arithmetic, 
science, social science, and other instructional materials. As a result, reading 
was divorced from the problems of everyday living. 

In modern schools, reading instruction is based on the notion that read- 
ing is a process, not a subject. Reading is conceived to be a social tool to meet 
social needs. The child lives in a language world where reading and listening 
play a dominant role in social and emotional adjustment. He is besieged on 
every side with billboards, books, newspapers, magazines, radio programs, and 
numerous other language barrages designed to influence his views and opinions. 
(Both dictators and democratic leaders are learning how to use language to 
influence people and make friends!) Since a reasonable degree of control over 
the reading process is vital to successful living in a democratic society, read- 
ing instruction in a modern school is not limited to compartmentalized treat- 
ment in a separate period; instead guidance is given in reading in all school 
activities so that it functions to the fullest extent in the child’s out-of-school 
life. In this way, reading interests are broadened and attitudes of wanting to 
read are nourished. 

In a modern school, attitudes are developed toward reading with the goal 
in mind of teaching the child when to use reading as a learning aid. While 
reading is believed to be a most important learning aid, children are taught to 
use other learning aids such as globes, pictures, stereograms, discussions, and 
the like. By this means the child is taught to understand the true value of 
reading for recreation or for solving problems. The perspective obtained from 
viewing and using reading in relation to other learning aids further buttresses 
desirable attitudes toward reading. 

The meaning approach to reading instruction in modern schools has 
strengthened the development of desirable attitudes in reading. In traditional 
schools, emphasis was heavy on drills and skills and, consequently, reading in- 
struction fell short of meeting life needs. The meaning approach has operated 
for the improvement of reading instruction in a number of ways. First, the 
pupils have been taught to define clearly a problem before reading. Second, 
they have been guided into making a critical evaluation of an author’s ideas in 
terms of authenticity, author’s background, and how pertinent the material is 
to the problem in question. Third, sensitivity to communication hazards and 
pitfalls has been increased. Children are made aware of their use of different 
levels of abstractions and they are being taught to know when language is 
used to inform and when it is being used to influence feelings. In these ways, 
desirable attitudes toward the uses of language are fostered. 

In Conclusion—In summary, the purposes and objectives of modern 
reading instruction differ from those of traditional schools in quality. More at- 
tention is being given to attitudes. A premium is placed on social and emotional 
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readiness for reading, on perspective in the use of reading as only one learning 
aid, and on a critical appraisal of the uses of language. These newer objectives 
call for more attention to individual capacities, needs, and interests in social 
situations. A qualitative era in reading instruction has been ushered in. There 
can be no turning back of time because social needs are rapidly becoming 
more complex. Attitudes developed toward the reading facet of language dic- 
tate to no small degree the freedoms enjoyed in a democratic society. Full so- 
cial living means more reading—qualitative reading ! 





Another Conference in the Making / 


The Eighth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, sponsored by 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, will be held at the University 
of Syracuse, Syracuse, New York, July 9-20, 1945, immediately following 
the meeting of the NEA Representative Assembly in Buffalo. It will be under 
the guidance of Dr. Harry S. Ganders, Dean, School of Education, and Dr. 
W. C. Hunnicutt, Associate Professor of Elementary Education, University 
of Syracuse. 

Sims Hall, one of the lovely dormitories on the University Campus, will 
be set aside for housing the conferees, and meetings will be held in Maxwell 
Auditorium, an auditorium designed specifically for conference work. Board 
and room for the two weeks will be $35. Credit in an elementary education 
course entitled, ‘“The Elementary School and Community Life,” will be offered 
for two semester hours. The regular tuition fee of $26 will be charged. In 
addition $2 will be charged to cover the cost of the proceedings of the con- 
ference, making the total cost for the entire conference $63. All facilities of 
the University of interest to the members of the conference will be made 
available to them. 

The very best personnel obtainable will be sought in order to maintain the 
same high standards of previous conferences. 

Complete details of the program will appear in forthcoming issues of 
THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 





Guideposts for the Elementary Schools of Tomorrow 


The Sixteenth Yearbook of the California Elementary Principals Association, Guide- 
posts for the Elementary Schools of Tomorrow, has recently come from the press and is 
a very worthy addition to the list of splendid yearbooks published by that organization. 

Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, State of California, 
launches the volume with a thoughtful discussion of “A Philosophy for the Elementary 
School.” Part II deals with “Administration,” Part III with the “Instructional Program,” 
and Part IV with “Evaluation in the Schools of Tomorrow.” The California principals 
may well be proud of this timely and well-rounded presentation of a vital problem. 
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Among the New Books 


eThe Principal in the Modern Elementary School—by Robert Hill Lane, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The organization of this book is based upon the concept that the principal 
performs two major functions: management, and the direction of learning. 
In the opening chapter the reader is introduced to the principal through a 
record of a typical day’s work. The next three chapters deal with various 
phases of management, followed by three chapters which discuss the respon- 
sibility of the principal in his relation to the learning process. The two suc- 
‘ceeding chapters deal with evaluation while the final chapter is addressed to 
the principal as a person. It is hoped that the principal who uses this volume 
may find it helpful in keeping his school and himself closely in touch with those 
educational trends which appear to have promise for the future. 


eTeaching the Child to Read—by Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond, The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 


This volume serves a great need for a workable program based on full 
understanding of the results of research on the one hand and of the require. 
ments of a typical classroom on the other. This book is easy reading. The 
technicalities of research, testing, and diagnosis are either omitted or rendered 
into intelligible prose. The authors outline their recommendations in the con- 
crete terms of classroom procedures. The book, in brief, is an outline of a 
program of teaching reading which teachers can actually put into operation 
and which they can follow with assurance that their teaching will be effective 
and up-to-date. 


eInto the Air Age—by Air-Age Education Research, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


The Air-Age Education Research, of which N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. is 
director, presents this booklet, which is the first of a series to which teachers 
and administrators may turn for materials on which to base their instruction 
about life in a world of three dimensions. It contains facts which may serve 
as a background for the inculcation of habits of thinking essential to an under 
standing of the fundamental phases of Air-Age progress. 


ePsychiatry and the War, edited by Frank Sladen, published by Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


This book gives a very complete perspective of psychiatry out of the ex 
perience and thought of leaders of the profession in the United States and 
Canada who participated in a Conference on Psychiatry at the invitation o 
the University of Michigan and McGregor Fund. Two symposia furnish the 
opportunity for summary and for full consideration of all aspects of the preset 
war effort and the post-war needs so far, at least, as they involve the psy- 
chiatrist. 


— 
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In Memoriam 


Aaron Kline—It was a shock to receive a telegram on September 27, 
1944 telling of the sudden death of Aaron Kline, first Life Member of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, and its President in 1933-34. 
Who would have thought that the strong, husky Aaron Kline would be called 
so soon? Scarcely more than a month ago there were gathered around him at 
his home in Sturtevant, Wisconsin, in family reunion, five sons and twelve 
grandchildren. 

As an elementary school principal in the Chicago, Illinois schools, Mr. 
Kline worked steadily for the improvement of educational conditions. None 
who knew him questioned his devotion to the work in which he was engaged, 
his integrity in the discharge of all trusts confided to him, or his loyalty to 
friends and associates. His many years of service for the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and his activities in the Chicago Principals’ Club, 
of which he was president from 1932-34, gave him a wide circle of close and 
intimate associates throughout the nation. To know him was to love him. 

To his wife, his children and grandchildren scattered over the land, we 
extend our sympathy and join with them in their sorrow. 


xk * x 


Sympathy is also expressed to the many other homes from which members 
of this Department have departed during 1944. We pay tribute to these fine 
educators : 


Norman Arthur Helen G. Kirkwood Mary I. Purer 

Detroit, Michigan Colorado Springs, Colorado Chicago, Illinois 

Lena H. Carey Margaret L. Lynd Jennie E. Radley 
Arlington, Virginia Staten Island, New York Sanger, California 
Harriet A. Darrow Ursula Majure Anastasia D. Smith 
Waco, Texas Meridian, Mississippi Columbus, Georgia 

Ethel E. Egeler J. H. Michael Dorothy Tipton 

Detroit, Michigan Asheville, North Carolina Los Angeles, California 
Gertrude Glover DeWitt S. Morgan Earl J. Tomey 
Charleston, West Virginia Indianapolis, Indiana Evansville, Indiana 

Dora J. Herrly H. H. Morris Ethel Lee Wallace 

Grand Rapids, Minn. Memphis, Tenn. Wheeling, West Virginia 
J. B. Hessong F. L. Obee William H. Wasson 
Indianapolis, Indiana Lockland, Ohio Chicago, Illinois 

Harry L. Hogrefe R. H, Palmer Verna E. Wells 
Albuquerque, New Mexico Denver, Colorado Santa Ana, California 

Ila Johnston J. W. Prater Helen Whitman 
Richmond, Virginia Boston, Massachusetts West Hartford, Connecticut 
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Life Membership in the D.E.S.P. 


A $50 Life Membership for the price of a $37.50 War Bond. There are 
two advantages—(1) You're being patriotic and doing your part in buying 
a bond; and (2) You're paying only $37.50 for a life membership in the 
Department of Elementary School Principals instead of the regular price of 
$50—a saving to you of $12.50. 

Permanent Fund—The income from life memberships in the Department 
of Elementary School Principals is added to the permanent fund from which 
only the interest is permitted to be used for current expenses. This fund places 
the Department on a more solid foundation for future development. 

Professional Spirit—A great deal of the joy of life consists in doing 
everything one attempts to the best of his ability. There is a sense of satisfac- 
tion and a pride in such work—a work which is rounded, full, exact, and 
complete. A life membership in the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals tends to give this satisfaction, for it strengthens the bonds of interest, 
pride, loyalty, and active service. 

Advantages Received—A life membership in the Department gives the 
member all the rights and privileges of active membership throughout life, and 
does away with further payment of dues. It furnishes him the bulletin—The 
National Elementary Principal—which is published in October, December, 
February, April, and June, and the yearbook, which is prepared each year by 
an Editorial Committee of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
and a member of the Research Division of the National Education Association. 

Cost of a Life Membership—Life membership in the Department costs 
only $50 and may be obtained in yearly payments of $5 or $10, or for the price 
of a $50 War Bond—$37.50. By taking advantage of this last offer, you not 
only will be giving yourself a life membership, but you will be helping to win 
the war. Send $37.50 to headquarters and this amount will be used to purchase 
a $50 War Bond in the name of the Department. (This offer is not retroactive, 
neither can the $37.50 be paid on the installment plan. The amount is required 
in full.) 

A gold key, pin, or button and a life membership certificate will be sent to 
you immediately upon receipt of application. 


HERBERT C. HANSEN, Director 
Life Membership Division 





First Come, Girst Served! 


Headquarters has available a few additional copies of Education for 
Citizenship—the printed Volume of Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Con- 
ference on Elementary Education, which this Department sponsored at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 10-21, 1944. Price 
$2.00 per copy. 
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ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark, 


CALIFORNIA 
Daniel Gilson 
Oakland, Calif. 


CoLoRADO 
Nellie V. Lind 
Denver, Colo. 


CoNNECTICUT 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
Mrs, Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs, Maud Roby 
Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA 


Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Pauline Martin 
Decatur, Ga. 


IDAHO 
M. Lillian McSorley 
Lewiston, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, Ill. 
INDIANA 
Charlotte Carter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iowa 
Esther Helbig 
Dubuque, Iowa 
KANSAS 
Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 
KENTUCKY 
Samuel E. King 
Dayton, Ky. 


State Representatives—1944-45 


LovuISIANA 
Loretta R. Doerr 
New Orleans, La. 


MAINE 
William M. Cullen 
Lewiston, Maine 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Anna P. Rose 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Alice L. Goodspeed 
Dedham, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Urban Hartung, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gabriel Houston 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MIssourRI 
Anna F, Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MONTANA 
Alice Lausted 
Billings, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
Ralph C, McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Charles L. Mills 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 


New York 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Margie M. Watson 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NortH DAKOTA 
R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


OHIO 
Charles A. Thornton 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 


- Haverford Township, Pa. 


RuopE IsLAND 
Marion B. Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


SouTH CAROLINA 
Guy L. Varn 
Columbia, S. C. 


SouTH DAKOTA 
Rachel Newkirk 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE 
Gerald L. Bell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
Thomas E. Pierce 
Denton, Texas 


UTAH 
Mrs. Lois Hinckley 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A. Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M, Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


WEsT VIRGINIA 
Rex Smith 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Phillip H. Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers 
Casper, Wyo. 


HAwall 
Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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MANNERS?! 


Manners must adorn knowledge, and smooth its way through 
the world.—Lord Chesterfield 


For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind.—Tennyson 


Self-respect is at the bottom of all good manners. They are the 
expression of discipline, of good-will, of respect for other people’s 
rights and comfort and feelings.--E. S. Martin 


Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices—Emerson 


A man’s good breeding is his best security against other people’s 
ill manners.—Lord Chesterfield 


Good manners are the technic of expressing consideration for the 
feelings of others.—Alice Duer Miller 











